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COULD YOU USE 
$1005 YEAR 
GOOD ADVANTAGE? 


Here is an unretouched photograph of the Type K Bobbin 
Stripper installed at the Tucapau Mills, Tucapau, South 
Carolina. Note the large pipe thru which the bobbins are 

delivered to the machine hopper—this saves handling. 


Tucapau Mills reports that it used to cost them $41.20 a 
week, but with the Type K the cost is only $21.30 a week. 
One operator and an assistant now clean 57,600 bobbins 
a day, and do the work previously done by four hand 
cleaners. This means an annual saving of $1005. 


COULD YOU USE 
$1005 A YEAR TO 
GOOD ADV ANT AGE? 


Write for “Type K Facts’”—and find out how Tucapau 
and other mills are able to meet keen competition thru 
reduced operating costs. This book contains actual re- 
ports made by mills, and will be of real interest to mill 
executives. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO:INC 
C€HARL OTT 


General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn., representatives for 
N. ¥., N.J., Pa., New England States and Canada. 
Geo. Thomas & Co., Ltd., Manchester, England 
Agents for Great Britain and Continental Europe. 
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“Gee it’s hot!” 


—but never too | ‘he 
hot to start news 


DIAMOND FINISH Rings 


lf you need new rings, go ahead and install them regard- 
less of hot weather — provided they are DIAMOND 
FINISH. More and more of our customers are starting 
rings in “dog day" weather, with entire success. Why 
not forget the old-fashioned notions and remember 
DIAMOND FINISH for easy starting every time! 


SPINNING RING CO. 


Of Interest to 
Every Mill Manager 


United States Government Patent Office has granted 
and issued Patent No. 1,773,783 to Howard Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Worcester, Mass., covering its Card 
Clothing foundation. 


Claims for this foundation: 


1.—It resists stretching while in use so that when: 
once on the card properly installed, it stays 
“put.” 

2.—It has greater tensile strength (by test) than any 

other foundation of similar manufacture. 

3.—It supports the wire much more firmly owing to 

its make-up. 

Note—Our cloths are manufactured in AMERICAN 
MILLS. Can your card clothing manufacturer 
make this statement? 

Our Branch in Atlanta is the best equipped Service 
Shop in the South. Full lines of stock are carried 
on hand for immediate shipment. Flats and licker- 
ins on hand for loaning at all times. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO. 


Home Office and Factory—Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Plant—244 Forsyth St., S.W.., 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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Textile Education Provides Trained 
Industrial Leaders 


BY T. R. HART 


Associate Professor, Weaving and Designing, North Carolina State College Textile School. 


HE primary function of: textile, one of the world’s 


basic industries, is to manufacture clothing and a 
wide variety of woven and knitted fabrics which 
protect and add’ to the comfort of the human race. 

This industry originated in the Garden of Eden when 
Adam and Eve made aprons from fig leaves. 
the intervening years it has played an important part in 
the development of every great nation, for it is a matter 
of record that in each successive period of world history 
the nation which won the ascendency surpassed. other 
nations of its day in the magnitude and development of 
this one industry. Indeed, it might be said that the 
sceptre of world supremacy invariably passed to the na- 
tion which held the dominant place in the commerce and 
manufacture of textiles. 

Today the textile industry and its commerce furnish 
employment for millions of people, among whom are 
thousands of executives, specialists and technicians, who 
fill such responsible positions as president, secretary, 
treasurer, manager, superintendent and foreman in cotton 
mills, rayon plants, knitting mills, dyeing, finishing, mer- 
cerizing and textile printing plants; technical demonstra- 
tor, technician, textile chemist, salesman and representa- 
tive for manufacturers of rayon, dyestuffs and other ma- 
terials used in the manufacture and finishing of textiles; 
cost engineer, designer, styler, salesman and department 
head in commission houses which distribute the manufac- 
tured products; textile engineer, salesman and represen- 
tative for builders of textile machinery. Other trained 
men find gainful employment as textile chemists, textile 
engineers, textile designers, textile artists, and as textile 
experts for the United States Government, in textile test- 
ing laboratories, and in textile research. 


BuILT BY EXPERIENCE 

Prior to 1890 practically all the officials in American 
textile plants belonged to two classes. As a rule, the 
technical officials were men who by hard work and busi- 
ness acumen had developed their natural ability and risen 
from the ranks. The majority of the executive positions 
were filled by men who had invested capital in manufac- 
turing enterprises. The first group, although it contained 
some of the finest textile experts ever developed in Amer- 
ica, was long on practical experience but short on educa- 
tion. Consequently, many of them were handicapped so 
that they could ‘not rise beyond a certain level. The 


Through 


second group was handicapped because a large percentage 
of its members knew nothing about the problems of man-_ 
ufacturing. As a result, the American textile industry 
had made very little progress for a century and European 
countries still held the dominant place. 

Men of vision within and without the industry realized 
that if the United States was to attain world supremacy 
in textile manufacturing it would have to establish textile 
schools and train the young men of the manufacturing 
sections so that they could go into the mills, apply scien- . 
tific methods, and operate them efficiently. 

During the last two decades of the nineteenth century 
and the early part of the present century textile schools 
were established in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, North Carolina, and several other Southern States. 


ORGANIZED TRADE SCHOOLS 


In the North these schools took the form of trade 
schools which offered two or three years’ instruction in 
textile manufacturing and allied work, such as mechanical! 
drawing, machine shop, and some engineering work. Prac- 
tically no academic work was given as the idea appar- 
ently was to train men to go directly into the mills and 
become technical officials. The success of the earlier 
graduates of the schools led to a demand for specialists, 
and in later years the schools supplemented their basic 
course in cotton manufacturing with courses in weaving 
and designing and in textile chemistry and dyeing. In 
recent years one Northern school has developed full four- 
year courses and now confers degrees upon the students 
who successfully complete either of the four-year courses. 

Textile education in the South took a somewhat differ- 
ent direction as the technical colleges established textile 
departments in their engineering schools and offered four- 
year curricula in textile engineering. Like the Northern 
schools, these institutions gave the students a good textile 
foundation, a number of engineering courses, but also 
required them to take work in English, mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry. 

Some institutions quickly saw that a textile engineering 


~course did not fully meet the needs of their students, so 


they began an intensive study in order to build all their 

work so as to be of the most benefit to the largest ma- 

jority of their students. It has been the aim of the 

Southern institutions to give not only a broad general 
(Continued on Page 5) 


The Cotton Outlook | 


By C. T. Revere, of Munds, Winslow & Potter. 


NY attempt to arrive at an economic price for cot- 

ton involves the consideration of at least three 

‘ “basic elements—yield probabilities this season, the 

influence of the statistical position with particular rela- 
tion to old crop surplus, and the outlook for demand. 


In view of the fact that we have just had the report on 


domestic consumption for July, thus completing the old 
crop year, we take occasion to discuss the second feature 
first. July consumption was placed at approximately 
278,000 bales, a minimum—granting that the “collapse 
of civilization” is averted—that is not likely to be seen 
again in a generation. Into this tragic exhibit is written 
in miniature the whole story of depression, fear, and 
industrial defeatism. It also depicts the heroic struggle 
of American cotton mills to co-operate in the effort to 
cure a condition of textile oversupply. 

The indicated domestic carryover is approximately 9,- 
682,000 bales compared with 6,369,000 last year. Cotton 
held by American mills is placed at 1,218,000 bales 
against 995,000 last year. The amount in public storage 
and compresses is given aS 6,703,000 against 4,524,000 
last year. The amount held elsewhere, presumably on 
the farms and by small merchants, is 1,760,000 against 
850,000 last year. 

This statistical showing is not an attractive one for the 
average “buull.” The analytical student, however, will 
look beyond this suggested plethora of supply. Last 
season we had a total of 23,170,000 bales in this country 
which included the carryover from the previous season 
of 6,369,000 ginnings of 16,692,000, and net imports of 
108,000. 


This season, although we start out with a carryover 
about 3,300,000 bales larger than last year, we have a 
crop prospect, according to the last Bureau, nearly 5,- 
400,000 bales less, and the total United States supply, 
therefore, would be a trifle below 21,000,000 bales com- 
pared with 23,170,000 last year. 

As-to the new crop, it must be admitted that the trade 
has not yet made up its mind to accept the last Bureau 
forecast of 11,306,000 bales. As for ourselves we are not 
prepared to pass positively on the question as to whether 
the Crop Reporting Board made full allowance for Au- 
gust damage in preparing its first forecast of the season. 
We are rather inclined to doubt the likelihood that such 
an attempt.was made by the Bureau statisticians. Cer- 
tain information was at their command, such, for exam- 
ple, as acreage, stands, state of cultivation, and suggested 
weevil damage. It might have been simple enough to 
make an allowance for further weevil damage. 


One factor, however, we do not believe has been given 
full consideration, and that is the size of the bolls. In 
our opinion, this constitutes the most interesting and 
puzzling feature of the 1932-33 cotton seaon. 

Last year, cotton bolls were of extraordinary size, par- 
ticularly in the States east of the Mississippi River. 
Many areas that had not produced better than 7% cotton 
for a number of years come forward with staple of an 
inch or slightly better.. Last summer in our letters we 
called attention to this extraordinary phenomenon. The 
abnormality resulted from several contributing influences. 
In the first place, the Eastern Belt had the advantage of 
a residue of fertilizer left in the soil owing to the drought 
of the preceding season. 
purchases of commercial fertilizer the plant had, if any- 


no such adventitious aid. 


Notwithstanding the reduced. 


thing, an unusual amount of nourishment, particularly 
due to the fact that rains fell with such benevolent time- 
liness. The rains last season were not injurious because 
they came after torrid June temperatures had practically 
eliminated the weevil as a threat to the crop. -Intermit- 
tent precipitation with no extremely hot weather in late 
July and August permitted the bolls to develop to un- 
precedented size. It would be impossible to estimate 
accurately how much this combination contributed to the 
size of the crop, but the Washington authorities believe 
it could be computed in many hundreds of thousands of 
bales. 


This season we have the exact reverse of the 1931-32 
conditions. There has been no residue of fertilizer, and 
the crop has been dependent entirely upon the negligible 
purchases of last spring. The season has been freakish 
with untimely intervals of high temperatures and un- 
wanted rains. 


We therefore are not surprised to be informed by our 
friends in many portions of the Eastern Belt that the 
bolls are abnormally small and almost invariably of the 
four-lock variety. Whereas last summer they developed 
to the size of small pears, numerous areas now report — 
bolls about the proportions of an undeveloped plum. 
Not only is the plant poorly fruited with fewer bolls than 
last year, due partly. to weevil ravages and under-fertili- 
zation, but the small size of the bolls may be reflected in 
a production a good many hundreds of thousands bales 
less than would be the case if they were of normal size. 


In fact, if the present showery weather should be suc- 
ceeded by a sudden shift to drought with high temper- 
ature, we should not be surprised to see the Eastern 
States turn out a product with a staple averaging consid- 
erably below normal. 


We feel that any attempt to forecast the potential dis- 
aster to the present cotton crop would be a venture: into 
futility. Basing calculations on acreage and weevil dam- 
age, we might arrive at certain conclusions, but when it 
comes to placing an appraisal on the output with boils 
unprecedentedly small in size, we are without previous 
experience to furnish guidance. 


In brief, we believe that while the Crop Reporting 
Board may have made its calculations at the end of July 
with an attempt at allowances for weevil damage, it 
would be impossible for it to give full consideration to 
the small size of the bolls until after the survey made 
by the field agents throughout August. It is our belief 
that the next Bureau forecast will be based largely on 
judgments formed not only on the boll counts as in 
previous years, but on the size of the bolls. We think 
it possible that these conclusions will more than offset 
the effect of the recent Texas-Oklahoma rains. 


The cotton crop season of 1932-33 is likely to furnish 
an outstanding illustration of the value of adequate fer- 
tilization. Last year, the South “got by” because of the 
reserve of fertilizer in the soil. This season it has had 
We believe the results are. 
likely to show that it would be a great deal better to 
economize on acreage than on fertilizer. : 

Last week, we expressed ourselves without reservation 
as predicting the probability of a buyers’ panic in mer- 
chandise. We have found nothing to cause us to modify 
this view. Already scarcity is appearing in certain fab- 
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rics, particularly in the rayon division. Only a few weeks 
ago this branch of the textile industry was suffering from 
price depression and over-supply. Now surplus stocks 
have been cleaned up and buyers have abandoned their 
haggling over prices, with their chief concern the delivery 
date. 


We can see this same condition developing in the cot- 2 


ton branch of the textile industry. . A stiffer backbone on 
the part of mills is mainly what is needed to emphasize 
the fundamental strength of the sellers’ position. In our 
letter last week we intimated that there was a shortage 
equivalent to several million bales in cotton goods when 
measured by requirements. All that is necessary to trans- 
late these requirements into effective buying power is a 
maintenance of confidence and a bolder front on the part 
of the mills when it comes to prices. For the benefit of 
those who may be skeptical about the extent of the 
shortage in good,, we call attention to the following table 
giving world consumption of American cotton for a period 
of years: 


WorLpD CONSUMPTION OF AMERICAN COTTON 


1927-28 15,576,000 
15,226,000 
13,021,000 
1930-31 11,113,000 
1931-32° (est.) - 12,300,000 


In brief, for the last three we have been turning out 
goods at a rate 3,000,000 bales per annum less than the 
per annum rate of the three preceding years. In that 
period we have consumed 9,000,000 bales less than in 
the three preceding years. _ 

We do not go so far as to contend that we have a 
shortage of 9,000,000 bales, but we do believe it reason- 
able to figure that it would require an output of 3,000,- 
000 to 6,000,000 bales to restore stocks of cotton goods 
to normal. This means that the cotton branch of the 


textile industry has before it the task not only of supply- 


ing the going requirements of consumption, but replen- 
ishment that would call for the equivalent of several 
million bales more. 

We think it only fair to give a revised picture of the 
statistical position of cotton. For nearly three years we 
have been looking at the situation through the smoke 
dimmed lenses of depression. We have seen only a 
carryover of thirteen and a quarter million plus whatever 
this crop might be. 

We believe the business world, the cotton trade and 
the textile industry is getting ready to look at conditions 
from this angle: Crop possibly 6,000,000 bales less than 
last year; deficit in goods that will be made up with 
revival of confidence, 3,000,000 to 6,000,000 bales. Here 
we have the possibility of a 9,000,000 to 12,000,000-bale 
change in market orientation. We will have the verdict 
on the crop within a few weeks. The translation of 
potential requirements into actual buying may take some 
time, but, in our opinion, it is quite on the cards to see 
world consumption of American cotton proceeding at a 
fifteen million bale rate in a very few months. This 
would make a brilliant comparison with the pitiful July 
performance of our American mills. 


Book On Bearing Applications 


A new 48-page bearing application book, designated as 
“Bulletin 100,” has just been issued by the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company. 

Contents of Bulletin are divided into four sections 


covering wound roller type bearings, solid roller type 


bearings, single row radial bearings, and lubrication data. 
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Included in the bearing sections are dimensions and 
load rating tables, together with typical mounting draw- 
ings, applicable to each respective type of Hyatt product. 
Several other pages are devoted to elements of bearing 
design, selectiton, load computation, correct assembly, 
and so on. 

The Hyatt Roller Bearing Company advise that a 
copy of this bulletin may be had by engineers, machine 
designers, or other interested parties upon request from 
any of the Hyatt offices at Newark, N. J., Chicago, IIl., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., or Oakland, Calif. 


Textile Education Provides Trained 
Industrial Leaders 


(Continued from Page 3) 


knowledge of the science and practice of textile manufac- 
turing and finishing, but also the fundamental principles 
of economics, business, engineering, and the social and 
physical sciences. The endeavor is to develop broad- 
minded men with a good technical education rather than 
artisans. 

The Textile School of North Carolina State College, 
under the guidance of Dean Thomas Nelson, the oldest 
and best known textile educator in the South, is recog- 
nized as one of the most progressive textile institutions 
in America. A summary of what this school has done in 
recent years will give a good idea of the trend in textile 
education. 

As early as 1902 North Carolina State College began 
broadening its activities and offered complete four-year 
courses in textile manufacturing and in textile chemistry 
and dyeing. The tremendous expansion of the Southern 
textile industry during the past two decades created a 
demand for specialists in various phases of the industry, 
and to meet this demand the State College School devel- 
oped new courses in weaving and designing, and in yarn 
manufacturing. The courses in textile manufacturing 
were made so flexible that a young man who desires to 
major in textiles can minor in either engineering, science 
and business, or education. Students who select engineer- 
ing aS a minor take courses in heat engines, machine shop, 
mill sanitation, and electric equipment of mills. Those 
who select science and business as a minor take work 
in marketing, advertising, sales management, or business 
law. Those who elect education as a minor take work 
in psychology, visual aids, vocational education, voca- 
tional guidance and principles of teaching which enable 
them to meet the requirements laid down by the Depart- 
ment of Education in North Carolina. 

Formerly, the majority of textile students took the en- 
gineering option, but in recent years there has been a 
decided trend toward the business option. With the tex- 
tile schools turning out young men who are thoroughly 
grounded i in the fundamental principles of economics and . 
business, it is reasonable to assume that in the future 
they will contribute materially to the development of the 
executive and distribution divisions as much as other tex- 
tile school graduates have contributed to textile manu- 
facturing. 

The State College Textile School is considered by ex- 
perts to be one of the most modernly equipped in the 
South, having been the first to add many of the new 


: machines and auxiliary equipment needed to give any 


student an insight into the operation of the most modern 
textile mill. Research in a wide range of textile problems 
also helps the student to keep informed on the latest 
developments and to be on the alert for the solving of 
any difficulties which may confront him after graduation 
and employment. 


Is pH Control of the Water Supply of 
Mills Necessary? 


BY C. H. PATRICK 
North Carolina Finishing Company. 


WILL assume that all of you know the meaning of 
‘DH,’ but for the sake of those who wish to refresh 
their minds with a very simple and practical explana- 
tion, I will say: “pH” is a term used to denote the de- 
gree of acidity and alkalinity. We could delve into a 
technical discussion on the meaning and deviation of 
‘“bH,” but in all probability it would be of no value, so 
for this reason, | would like to make this discussion as 
practical as possible. Apparently, the worker does not 
have to know the derivation of the term “Deg. Fah.,” in 
order to determine the temperature of a solution, and it is 
equally true that a person does not have to know the 
. derivation of “pH,” to measure the acidity or alkalinity 
of water. 

While this very valuable control has been widely 
adopted in the purification of water and other industrial 
processes, many still hesitate to use it, thinking that it 
would require a skilled chemist. However, this is a false 
conception, for with the colorimetric method, which is 
based on the fact that various indicators change in color 
when they are acted on by solutions of definite acidities 
or alkalinities, it is a most simple and inexpensive deter- 
mination. 

So much for the explanations. Now let us see where 
this “‘~pH”’ control can best be applied in the purification 
of water. | 

Coagulation: Coagulation is the initial step and one 
of the most important in the purification of watér. The 
common practice is to add alum or some other coagulant 
to the raw water, thereby precipitating dissolved coloring 
matter, turbidity, bacteria and industrial wastes: by 
coagulation of these precipitates and fine suspensions into 
a 100 per cent insoluble gelatinous mass, commonly called 
the ‘‘floc,”’ they are caused to settle in the sedimentation 
basin, or to be returned by the filters as in some cases. 

Now, every water supply and coagulating chemical has 
an optimum coagulation pH range, due to variation in 
color, turbidity, natural alkalinity, the season, and many 
other conditions. The optimum pH value for waters 
have been known to vary from 4.5 to 7.5 in one state: 
therefore, no definite optimum coagulation value can be 
given. By determining the optimum pH value of a water 
for proper coagulation, which can be done with a few 
simple tests, the smallest amount of coagulant necessary, 
to give the quickest and best “floc,” is used at all times. 
In some plants this pH control has reduced the amount 
of alum to almost half that originally used. You can 
readily appreciate this saving and also a higher quality 
water. An overdose of coagulant is just as harmful as 
an underdose; so by using the pH control, we eliminate 
the possibility of any solvent action on the ‘‘floc,”’ which 
would result in the aluminum salts going on through the 
filters and causing considerable trouble in the various 
processes in the textile plant. Coagulation at the opti- 
mum pH value also insures higher ‘bacterial efficiency, 
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makes possible a decrease in size of the sedimentation 
basin and speeds up the process in general. 

‘“pbH” Correction of Filtered Water: From the above 
remarks on coagulation, which point out that the opti- 
mum pH range is usually on the acid side, we must con- 
sider a treatment which will correct this acid condition. 
This correction can be effected by treating the filtered - 
water with a pH correcting alkali, such as soda ash, 
sodium silicate or lime. By correcting the pH of the 
finished or filtered water to 7.0, which is neutral, we 
reduce the activity of the dissolved oxygen, which, there- 
fore, makes the water less corrosive. This also gives a 
better water for Zeolite softening. However, the pH 
does not affect the Zeolite, unless there is sufficient acid 
in the water to be acid to Methy Orange; in this case, 
the Zeolite shell would be attacked, not to speak of the 
pipe lines in the water system. 


There are several methods of applying this correcting 


alkali: one is the open tub. This holds the alkali solution 


and furnishes a small steady stream of the alkaline solu- 
tion to the water, just after it leaves the filters. A 
much more up-to-date method, which eliminates much 
variation and checking, is made possible by the pressure 
feeders, furnished by some of the manufacturers of water 
purification equipment. There is also an apparatus on 
the market now that automatically records the pH of the | 
water. It is connected with a valve on the feeder line 
and controls the pH through automatic additions of the 
correcting alkali. 

Here are some cases where the pH value of the finished 
water played an important part: 


At a certain plant in Conecticut the optimum coagula- 
tion range, with the coagulent, alum, is 6.1 to 6.6. This 
means that either above or below this range, the alum is 
not completely precipitated, and readily passes through 
the filter beds as residual aluminum salts. Therefore, it 
was necessary that they operate this purification plant at 
such a pH range as to give a filtered water with an aver- 
age pH value of 6.3. Now their filtered water line went 
directly to the bleachery, a distance of about 300 feet, 
and with a steady flow through the pipe line there is an 
increase in iron content of the water of 0.10 P.P.M.. 
when the pH corrector is not working: and a consider- 
ably greater increase in iron content occurs after a pro- 
longed period of standing in contact with the iron pipe. 

Down in Georgia, where the filtered water had a pH 
of 6.6 and the water was passing through a 100 foot pipe, 
the iron content was increased from 0.02 P.P.M. to 0.20 
P.P.M. 

Such conditions as these above, cause, not only consid- 


erable troubles in bleaching, dyeing, etc., but the pipe 


line depreciation also amounts to a considerable sum, 
when figured on an annual basis. 

If there is anyone here who would like to ask any 
questions on the procedure for finding the optimum range 


or any other steps in pH control, I will gladly tell you 
all I know. 
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Hosiery Prices Trend Upward 


Price advances of from 25 to 50 cents on 4-thread 42- 
gauge full-fashioned hosiery were made effective by addi- 
tional mills last week, some of the better known compa- 
nies having taken that step. The low mark in hosiery 
prices has.been passed, according to opinion expressed in 
the market. The sustained advance in raw silk will force 
other mills to raise prices, it is believed. 

Higher prices for cotton, wool and rayon yarns are also 
cited as reasons why other lines of hosiery will have to 
be marked up. 

The better volume of business done has enabled sellers 


to again obtain control of prices after the market had | 


~ been a buyers’ affair for a long period. The rapidity 
with which all yarns have advanced in the past several 
weeks has put the market on a very different basis from 
that noted some time past. 


If raw silk continues for a week or two more at its 
present level, the manufacturers and their agents in the 
opinion of some of the larger buyers, may be in a position 
to dictate prices as well as delivery dates. 

The advance of 25 cents a dozen on 42-gauge 4-thread 
hosiery, from $4 to $4.25, by one of the leading Southern 
mills was good news to Pennsylvania manufacturers, for 
it indicated to them that the South will not attempt to 
undersell their Eastern competitors. This advance was 
made by the Golden Belt Manufacturing Company on 
No. 146. The mill stated further that if the silk market 
continues at its present level, or higher, it will have to 
advance prices on all numbers in the near future. Only 
detailed orders for delivery to September 15 are being 
accepted at current prices. 

Business in the first three days of this week has been 
far more active than during the last two weeks combined. 
Meanwhile buyers are making their final rounds to pick 
up bargains before the market generally advances, plac- 
ing orders for September delivery. 


Standard Order Forms Suggested 


A protection against unfair claims of buyers in respect 
to conditions of sale was proposed by the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers in 
advocating the use of standard order forms. If generally 
adopted by the industry, standard conditions of sale will 
make impossiblé many of the misunderstandings and dif- 
ficulties which arise following the placing of an order, it 
was pointed out by Earl Constantine, managing director. 

Members have been requested to send to the associa- 
tion office six copies of all order forms they are now 
using, and a special committee will probably be appoint- 
ed to work out definite recommendations. 


Holeproof Export Trade Maintained 


In spite of an increase in hosiery manufacture among 
foreign countries, depreciated currencies and high tariffs, 
the Holeproof Hosiery Company reports that in the last 
seven months its exports increased beyond expectations 
at the beginning of the year and that its total now repre- 


KNITTING TRADE NOTES 


re. 


sents a higher percentage of total U. S. exports than at 
any time in its history. 

Daily orders for, about 1,000 dozen of silk hosiery 
have often been received during the past few months, it 
was stated, hile orders for more than 1,200 dozen of 
full-fashioned goods reached the company from its for- 
eign distributors in a single day last week. 

In the week ended August 13, Holeproof exported 3,- 
470 dozen as against 1831 dozens in the same week last 
year, an increase of about 90 per cent. 


Processed Yarn in Pastel Tints 


‘“Immunized” cotton for pastel picot edges, stripes, 
shadow lace designs and clocks, as well as two-tone ef- 
fects with looping to match, is being given a trial for the 
first time by a number of full- fashioned silk hosiery 
mills. 


This yarn is processed by the Munitex Corporation,. of 
Paterson, N. J., and is distributed. to the full-fashioned 
hosiery trade by the Adelphia Textile Company, of Phil- 
adelphia. The seamless trade is being supplied by 
Adamson Bros. Company, of New York. The United 
Piece Dye Works is directly interested in the develop- 
ment. 


Its purpose is to enable hosiery manufacturers to du- 


plicate the picots and stripes that previously were possi- 


bly only in the fine ingrain silk stockings. ‘The yarn is 
so treated that it resists the ordinary hosiery dye, so that 
it can be dyed in any pastel shade to contrast with the 
darker color of the stocking. The process is as follows: 


Process Is DESCRIBED 


1, The raw cotton in skein formation is kier boiled 
and all waxes and impurities removed. 

2. The clean de-waxed cotton is then dyed with spe- 
cific types of dyestuffs, or left white. 


3.. The dyed or undyed cotton is then processed, and 
is subjected to both a chemical and physical change. 

4. The now “Immunized”’ cotton repels by its resist- 
ant powers certain types of dyes. 

5. This cotton is then wound and placed in suitable 
packkages for the manufacturer. 

When the dyed or natural (white) processed cotton is 
knitted with gum silk and later, the finished gum-hose 
is boiled off, the boiling-off liquor will not affect the cot- 
ton; secondly, when the boiled-off hose is ready to receive 
the dyestuffs, the processed cotton decoration will remain 
undisturbed by the ground dye in which the hose is dyed, 
nor will this cotton become stained by the ground dye. 


Rayon Prices Higher 


Effective Monday of this week, the DuPont Rayon 
Company announced a price advance of 10 cents per 
pound on 75 and 100 denier yarns in all put ups. 

At the same time the American Bemberg Corporation 
withdraw all published prices on Bemberg yarn. 

Indications were that the other rayon producers would 
meet the higher prices announced by the DuPont Com- 
pany, 


| 
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Spindle Hours Show Decline 


Washington.—A reduction of nearly 600,000,000 hours 
in the active spindle time of American cotton spinning 
mills in July was revealed by the Census Bureau in a 
report showing that during the month only 19,758,252 
of the 31,708,510 spindles in place were operated against 
20,561,914 in June for a total of 3,659,198,582 hours 
against 4,247,498,852 hours. 

The average active hours per spindle 1 in place were set 
at 115 for the month against 134 in June. 


The reduction in activity was indicated earlier last 
week in the bureau’s report showing cotton consumption 
for the month as 278,656 bales against 320,783 bales in 
June. 


Activity in the cotton industry has been declining 
steadily throughout the year, the bureau’s records show. 
Based on an activity of 8.93 hours per day, the average 
number of spindles operated during July was at 51.7 per 
cent of capacity on a single-shift basis compared with 
57.7 per cent in June, 63.3 in May, 70.7 in April, 90.1 in 
March, 92.5 in February and 86 in July, 1931. 


While all sections of the country showed a contraction 
of activity last month, the bureau announced, the cotton 
belt States suffered least, having 15,220,742 spindles ac- 
tive against 15,404,958 in June, with total active hours 
3,066,258,226 against 3,465,488,369, or an average of 
160 hours per spindle in place against 181 hours. 

The New England States reported 3,951,178 spindles 
active against 4,427,070 in June for a total of 516,951,- 
950 hours against 671,471,971 hours, or an average of 
_ 45 hours per spindle in place against 59 hours, while all 
other States reported 586,332 active spindles against 
729,886, with a total of 75,988,406 active hours against 
110,538,512 hours, the average being reduced from 92 
hours per spindle in place in June to 36 hours in July. 


Cotton Consumption and Carryover . 


~Washington.—The supply of cotton in the United 
States for the cotton year which ended July 31 was re- 
ported by the Census Bureau to have been 23,170,748 
bales, exclusive of linters. Consumption was 4,869,103 
bales, net exports 8,706,890 bales, and the carry-over on 
July 31 was 9,682,316 bales. 

The supply for the previous year was 13,314,054 bales, 
consumption was 5,262,974 bales, net exports 6,757,475 
bales and the carry-over 6,369,993 bales. 

This year’s cotton crop, as estimated by the Depart- 
— of Agriculture last week, is indicated as 11,306,000 

ales. 


The bureau’s statement follows: 


_ Supply 1932 1931 
Stocks on hand Aug. 1, 1931. 6,369,993 
In consuming establishments... 995,526 
In public storage and at com- 
presses _... 4,524,467 
Elsewhere (partially estimated) _ 850 ,000 
Net imports (less re-exports 11 
mos. ending June) 108,125 
Ginnings during 12 mos. total 16,692,630 
Crop of 1931 after uy $i. 1931.16 621,567 
Crop of 1931 to Aug, 1 1932. 71,063 
Aggregate supply 23,170,748 
Distribution 1932 $034 
Net exports (less reimports 11 
mos. ending June) 8,706,890 
Consumed 4,869,103 
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Destroyed (ginned cotton)... 
Stocks on hand July 31, 1932... 
In consuming establishments 
In public storage and at com- 
presses 
Elsewhere (partially estimated) 
Aggregate distribution 
Excess of distribution over sup- 
ply 149,561 


The excess of distribation < over supply is due princi- 
pally to the including, in all distribution items, of the 
“city crop,” which consists of rebaled samples and pick- | 
ings from cotton damaged by wire and weather. 

Cotton consumed during July totalled 278,656 bales of 
lint and 37,210 of linters, compared with 320,783 and 
46,680 in June this year and 450,884 and 64,325 in July 
last year. 


Imports for July totalled 8,264 bales, compared with 
19,011 in June this year and 9 ,305 in July last year. 

Exports for July totalled 449.476 bales of lint and 
9,169 of linters, compared with 360,205 and 6,260 in 
June this year and 259,059 and 11,073 in July last year. 

Cotton spindles active during July numbered 19,758,- 
252 compared with 20,561,914 in June this year and 25,- 
825,718 in July last year. 

Statistics for cotton-growing States included: 


Consumed during July, 239,186 bales, compared with 
274,687 in June this year and 353,944 in July last year. 

Cotton spindles active during July numbered 15,220,- 
742 compared with 15,404,958 in June this year and 
16,779,228 in July last year. 


62,000 
9,632,316 
1,218,863 


6,703,453 
1,760,000 
23,320,309 


Seek Lower Cotton Freight Rates 


Washington.—The American Cotton Co-operative As- 
sociation and representatives of mills in the Carolinas 
and Georgia, threw their weight behind the efforts of 
Southern railroads to put into effect carload rates on 
cotton to New Orleans and New England. 


J. K. Moore, traffic manager of the association, ap- 
peared at the Interstate Commerce Commission’s confer- 
ence on the proposed carload rates for cotton and urged 
that the railroad be permitted to carry out their plan for 
putting into effect carload rates in order to “give the 
little fellow a chance.” 

The association handles approximately 950,000 bales 
of cotton yearly in States bordering the Mississippi River 
and is second only to Anderson, Clayton & Co., which 
operates extensively throughout the entire cotton belt. 

Moore said that heretofore he had been opposed to 
carload rates. He said that he had come to. realize, how- 
ever, that under the combination of barge and truck rates 
now in effect in the Southwest nobody knows what his 
neighbor pays for transportation and that establishment 
of carload rates by the railroads was the only way the 
man 50 miles from a river has a chance. 

Carl R. Cunningham, of Atlanta, Ga., representing the 
American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
North and South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, informed the commission that the two organiza- 
tions were unanimously in favor of the plan. 

A. W. Fisher, of Kannapolis, N. C., vice-president of 
the Cannon Mills Company, which uses 200,000 bales of 
cotton a year; C. W. Strickland, of Greensboro, N. C., 
representing the Cone interests; H. L. Baird, Atlanta, 
Ga., representing the Central Trade Association lines, 
and Alonzo Bennett, representing the Memphis Cotton 
Exchange, appeared in favor of the plan. 
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. it is one of the best investments we 
have ever made,’ says Mr. Walker, President . . . 


HE experience of the 
Monroe Cotton Mills 

is not unusual but is typi- 
cal of those who have 


had the vision and cour- 


age toinstallthe|mproved | Attention of Mr.M-A.Coner 


Saco-Lowell Continuous 
3 very much pleased with the 486 Continuous Card Strippers 
Card Stripper. 


‘we bonght fren fou Last year, 

of card strips, and getting more cloth for the amount 
of cotton used, and improved the quality of our cloth, 
and increased production. 

We think it is one of the best investments 


Vator 


President 


we 
a 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS . Textile Machinery 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES BRANCH OFFICES SHOPS 
147 Milk St., BOSTON, Mass, _ ATLANTA, Ga. CHARLOTTE, N.C. | BIDDEFORD, Me. 


WALAER C RAOF ORO OONALDBON 
. 
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— 
~ /SlLonroe, Jeorgia 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Atlante, Ga. 
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ey 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Junius M. Smith, business manager of the Southern 
Textile Bulletin, has returned from a business trip to 
New York and New England. | 


J. M. James has resigned as overseer of weaving at 
the Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S. C., and accepted a simi- 
lar position at Batesburg, S. C. 


Lester Rivers and Bryan Moore, of Wadesboro, N. C.., 
have been elected members of the board of directors of 
the Wade Manufacturing Company. 


M. T. Poovey, formerly of Dillon, S. C., has become 
assistant superintendent of the Hannah Picket Mills No. 
2, Rockingham, N. C. 


R. T. Smith, formerly of Rockmart, Ga., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Bladenboro Cotton Mills, 
Bladenboro, N. C. 


E. J. Crane, of Philadelphia, Pa., has become superin- 
tendent of the Tip Top Hosiery Mills, Ashboro, ss Bags 
formerly the Pilot Hosiery Mills. 


Arthur Ross has been elected president of the Tip Top 
Hosiery Mills. Ashboro, N. C., a reorganization of the 
Pilot Hosiery Mills. 


_ W. W. Harris, formerly overseer of spinning at the 
F. W. Poe Manufacturing Company, Greenville, S. C., 
now has a similar position at the Entwistle Mill No. 1, 
Rockingham, N. C. 


John A. McCarn has resigned as overseer of spinning 
at the Hudson Manufacturing Company, Hudson, N. C., 
to become overseer of carding and spinning at the Spen- 
cer and Spindale Mills, Spindale, N. C. 


F. D, Gowan, of Greer, S. C., has been apvointed sales 


representative for the Greensboro Loom Reed Comnany, 
of Greensboro, N. C., and will represent the Charlotte 
branch of the company. He was fomerly with the Gen- 
eral Supply Company is well known in the textile trade. 


Paul Seydel. of the Seydel-Woolley Company, Atlanta, 
is leaving Friday, August 26, for the meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, of which he is a councillor. 
The Society has a membership of 20,000 scientists. He 
will represent the Georgia Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society, of which he is president. 


Paul Seydel has been appointed by E. M. Billings, of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, to serve on the Parsons 
Silver Anniversary Committee. Parsons is a native of 
Georgia and has served the Society as secretary for 
25 years, with one and only one purpose: the sound ad- 
vancement of the American Chemical Society. 


OBITUARY 


LOUIS WELLS CLARK 


Spray, N. C.—Funeral services for Louis Wells Clark, 
vice-president of the Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills 


Company and prominent textile executive, who died sud- | 


denly of heart attack on Friday night, August 19, 1932, 
were held from the Clark home, “Ridgecroft,” on Sunday 
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afternoon. Interment was made at the New cemetery, 
North Spray. 

The pallbearers were men who had been associated 
with Mr. Clark in a business way over a period of years. 
They were H. P. Shedd, president of the Carolina Cotton 
and Woolen Mills Company; E. D. Pitcher, secretary- 
treasurer; C. P. Wall, manager Bedspread Mill; J. W. 
East, manager the American Warehouse and Spray 
Bleachery; W. D. Carter, manager the Nantucket and 
Lily Mills; and W. B. Weaver, manager the welfare and 
health department. Flower bearers were plant superin- 
tendents and others connected with the deceased in a 
business and social way. 


Mr. Clark was born in Boston, Mass., November 6, 
1870. He graduated from the textile department of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and for a short 
time served as instructor in that institution. He later 
came South and began work with the Cone textile plants 
in Greensboro, N. C. 


In 1900 Mr. Clark accepted a position with the mills 
at Spray as designer. Later he also had charge of the 
cost department. His next position was that of mnaager 
for the two finishing plants of the Carolina Cotton and 
Woolen Mills Company, the American Warehouse and 
Spray Bleachery. In 1919 he was made general manager 
for the eight plants of the company at Spray and Draper. 
This. position he held until his death. 

Always a progressive and public-spirited man, Mr. 
Clark took part in many community affairs. For over a 
quarter of a century he had been superintendent of Sun- 
day school at the Spray Baptist church. He was also 
chairman of the board of deacons. At the time of his 
death he was serving as president of the North Carolina 
Sunday School Association. 

He was a member of the board of directors of the 
Central Y. M. C. A., Spray, and was also serving on the 
State Board of the Y. M. C. A. 

He was an active member of the Leaksville-Spray Ro- 
tary Club and was vice-president. He had also served on 
several important Rotary committees. He served three 
years as president of the Carolina Co-operative Council, 
an organization of the key men in the company. 

Mr. Clark was regarded as an outstanding leader in 
the textile field. He was vice-president of the North 
Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. For years 
he had been a member of the promotion committee of the 
Southern Industrial Conference on Human Relations in 
Industry. 

Few executives had a broader vision concerning “the 
welfare of textile workers. He was always found on the 
side of the people who worked in the mills and was ever 
considerate of their well-being. 


MRS. M. M. TROTTER 


Atlanta, Ga.—Mrs. M. M. Trotter, 42, wife of the 
manager of the Manchester Mills at Manchester, Ga.., 
and member of a prominent South Carolina family, died 
at a hospital here after a month’s illness. 

Mrs. Trotter formerly was Miss Tudor Perry, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Perry, of Greenville, S. C. 
She is widely known in south Georgia for her activities 
in the Farm Springs foundation. 


Amory, Browne Raise Prices on Hose Lines 


Amory, Browne & Co. have advanced prices on all of 


the lines of hosiery which they handle, from 2% to 5 per 
cent. 
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Says Mills Must Advance Prices 


Pointing out that prices of raw materials which im- 
mediately affect costs of knit goods production have ad- 
vanced sharply, Earl Constantine, managing director of 
the National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, stresses the fact that the mills must raise 
their selling prices toa fair level. 

Commenting upon the higher prices on silk, cotton, 
rayon, mercerized yarns and other commodities, Mr. 
Constantine says: 

“During the steadily declining market of the last two 
years, it was to be expected that the buyers of our prod- 
ucts would buy substantially for their immediate needs 
and would avoid any large or long-time commitments, 
for fear that the price would in the meanwhile go still 
lower and they would find themselves at a disadvantage 
with their competitors. Such a buyers’ policy, continued 
for at least two years, could not but ‘result in lightly- 
loaded shelves. As the buyers sense the fact that the 
buyers’ market is at an end, and that with rising com- 
modity prices the prices of the finished products are 
bound to also rise, they will protect both their immediate 
and their near-future needs by commitments at prevail- 
ing prices. 

HIGHER PRICES 

“Are there any signs in the hosiery industry which 
indicate the turn? Within the last two weeks four rep- 
utable manufacturers have announced Fall prices at 
raised levels. One of the largest manufacturers has ad- 
vised the trade that their present prices are at the lowest 
point they will reach, and another most important man- 
ufacturer is offering protection against a falling market 
only. 

Buyers’ MARKET 

“Most buyers have realized for a long time that con- 
ditions were operating in their favor and that they were 
enjoying an exceptional buyers’ market. These same 
men are smart enough to know that they cannot expect 
to indefinitely enjoy such advantageous conditions, and 
we believe that most of them are prepared to meet the 
higher prices when they appear. These same buyers also 
know that low prices have been unprofitable to them as 
to the manufacturer, because the margin of profit they 
can make in a bargain-prices retail market has been small 
in the aggregate. There has been a limit to the extent 


to which their stores have been able to reduce operating. 


overhead, while taxes and other similar expenditures 
have remained high. 
CONSUMER PREPARED FOR HIGHER PRICES 

“Behind the buyer is the ultimate consumer. She or 
he is intelligent, and knows from a daily reading of the 
newspapers that general conditions are improving, that 
commodity prices are higher and that all things will cost 
more before long. As regards foodstuffs, the housewife 
is already paying more today than she was a month ago, 
and undoubtedly realizes that this will also be true be- 
fore long about the stockings and the dresses she wears. 


Prices NECESSARY 


“With the above conservatively stated facts, the man- 
ufacturer, who at the lower commodity levels of a month 
ago was manufacturing at little profit or at loss, ought 
to plainly see that with higher commodity prices imme- 
diately affecting his costs of production, he cannot afford 
to delay in demanding a reasonable price for his product. 
The facts we have given here should be sufficient, not 
only to lead the manufacturer to raise his prices to fair 
levels, but also to show him that the resistance to such 
rises will be less than he may have feared.” 
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Sea Train Excursion Norfolk, Virginia, 


Including Seven Hours Cruise Beautiful Chesapeake 
Bay and Visit to Historic Yorktown 


Tickets on sale Saturday, Sept. 3rd, good returning regular 
trains leaving Norfolk 7:00 p. m., Sunday, Sept. 4th; and 
7:30 p. m., Monday and Tuesday, Sept. 5th and 6th. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3RD 


Round Trip Fare from 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Seven Hours Cruise on Chesapeake Steamship Sunday, 
Sept. 4th. 

Steamer leave Pinners Point 9:00 a. m., Sunday, Sept. 4th. 
Returning 4:00 p. m. same day. Round trip fare includes 
cruise on Chesapeake Bay. Don’t miss this fine opportunity 
to enjoy the salt sea breezes sailing on the palatial Chesa- 
peake Line steamer. 


SEA TRAIN EXCURSION 


A new type of rail and water outing offered by the South- 
ern Railway System with the opportunity of visiting the 
seashore resorts around Norfolk, seeing Hampton Roads 
and many other historic points on Chesapeake Bay. 


Reduced Round Trip Pullman Rates 


Lunch on steamer enroute at reasonable prices. 
dations on steamer are limited. 


Accommo- 


For Tickets, Schedules and Pullman Reservations, 
Consult Ticket Agents 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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SHORT VACATION TRIPS 


Train Travel Bargain Fares 


Via 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Friday and Saturday, Sept. 2nd and 3rd 


Round Trip Fares From Charlotte, N. “ 
Washington, D. C.__.$ 5.00 New York, N. Y.. $ 
Pittsburg, Pa. - 10.50 Philadelphia, Pa. 

Atlantic City, N. J. $8.50 


Round trip tickets on sale all trains (except. Crescent 
Limited), Sept. 2nd and 3rd, final limit tickets Washing- 
ton, D. C., Sept. 5th, other points Sept. 6th. Stopovers 


permitted. Baggage checked. 


Round Trip Fares From Charlotte, N. C. 
Baltimore, Md..__.$5.00 


ist and 2nd, going and returning 
via Norfolk and Chesapeake Ste amship Line. Final limit 
Sept. 5th, 1932. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 3RD 
Round Trip Fares From Charlotte, N. C. 


Tickets on sale Sept. 


Atlanta, Ga. ...-_-.--$ 8.00 New Orleans, La..... 2300 
Birmingham, Ala. _.. 10.00 Mobile, Ala. —.....-.. 23.00 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 10.00 Savannah, 7.50 
Jacksonville, Fla. .... 16.00 Tampa, Fla. . 23.50 
. 26.00 St. Petersburg, Fla... 23.50 
Reduced round trip fares to other Gulf Coast and Florida 
points. 

Round trip tickets on sale all trains (except Crescent 


Limited), Saturday, Sept. 3rd, limit Atlanta five days, 


Birmingham and C hattanooga six days, Gulf Coast and 
Florida points ten days. 


9.50 
8.50" 


Reduced Round Trip Pullman Rates 


Short vacation trips are the real thing now. . These. bar- 
bain fares offer you an opportunity to cut vacation costs. 
Take advantage of these great reductions. 


Consult Passenger Traffic Representatives and Ticket 
Agents 


R. H. GRAHAM, D. P. A. Charlotte, N. C. 
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Relief Cotton Plans Complete 


Washington.—Problems of converting the 500,000 
bales of Farm Board cotton, voted by the Congress to 
the American Red Cross for distribution as clothing to 
the needy, were discussed at a conference in Chairman 
John Barton Payne’s office. Present were E. F. Creek- 
more, president of the Cotton Stabilization Corporation, 
Will Clayton, of Anderson-Clayton Company, Houston, 
Texas, and W. A. Thompson, of S. Y. West & Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., cotton shippers, and Judge Payne, James L. 
Fisher, Robert E. Bondy and George S. Harris, of the 
Red Cross. 


Judge Payne pointed out that the law passed by Con- 
gress turning the cotton over to the Red Cross specified 
that it should be exchanged for cotton cloth and cotton 
garments; that the Red Cross is not able to sell the 
cotton, nor is it permitted to exchange it for anything 
but pure cotton products. 


Following the conference Judge Payne announced that 
the Red Cross had adopted. the following provisions gov- 
erning payment in cotton for cloth and garments: 

‘All charges will be paid by the Red Cross in terms of 
raw cotton of a specified grade at a designated location 
in store, after the manufacturers’ invoice has been ren- 
dered and approved. Final settlement will not be made 
until the Red Cross has received complete evidence of 
delivery at points of final destination. The amount of 
cotton to be paid will be the quantity necessary to cover 
each account at the market value of the cotton on the 
day the account is settled. 

“In settling the account in terms of cotton the Red 
Cross will issue a disposition order in favor of the vendor. 
The vendor then may have the cotton shipped to him or 
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may dispose of it as he deems best, in either event the 
cost of disposition to be borne by the vendor. 

“In the case of an order containing directions to hold 
the finished merchandise for future shipping instructions, 
advances on account will be made only when there has 
been furnished a bond satisfactory to the Red Cross pro- 
tecting it against loss.” 

Mr. Creekmore and the cotton merchants promised the 


Red Cross every co-operation in the actual transfer of the 
cotton. 


Improvements At Auburn’s Textile School 


Auburn, Ala.—Important additions have been made to 
the equipment of Auburn’s school of textile engineering 
and will be ready for use at the opening of fall session on 
September 6. Prof. E. W. Camp, head of the school, said 
the additions include textile chemical, dyeing, and testing 
equipment designed and constructed under direction of 
Prof. Charles B. Ordway, in charge of the textile chemis- 
try and dyeing department. 

Laboratory size units for cloth dyeing, bleaching, and 
processing have been assembled, consisting of a jigger, 
squeeze rolls, padder, and scouring ‘out boxes, all units 
are so constructed that they may be used for complete 
and continuous piece-goods processing and dyeing layout © 
or as separate units. They will be either hand operated 
or motor driven. | 

Each unit is so designed as to give similar ratios of 
dye-liquor to amount of fabrics being processed in the 
same manner as with full-size dyeing machines. * Shade- 
mtching and working out of pot-dyeing formulae on these 
small units will be so stressed that a student may apply 
the dyeing or processing formulae on full-size machines. 


984 Drexel Bidg. 


Wrap Your Product in Cotton! 
You will be interested in the Celie specially prepared 


fabrics equally adaptable for roll or bale goods: 


Style 8225 to replace 7 oz. or 8 oz. burlap. 
Style 8226 to replace 10 oz. burlap. _ 


You will be pleased.—Your customers will be pleased. 


You can obtain samples and complete information 
by writing or telephoning 


CALLAWAY MILLS, Inc. 


345 Madison Avenue MURRAY HILL 2-7800 New York 
Representatives 
BOSTON CHICAGO AKRON ATLANTA 
110 Summer Street 323 So. Franklin St. 1002 Second National Building 1308 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS CINCINNATI 


1302 Syndicte Trust Bidg. 


1337 Cincinnati Enquirer Bidg. 


| 
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This instruction will be stressed in both junior and senior 
textile chemistry and dyeing courses. The types of dyes 
covered will be representative domestic and foreign made 
directs, vats, sulfurs, napthols, indigosols, and basics. 


The laboratory printing machine has been refitted so 
that with the addition of cloth dyeing units, the Auburn 
school of textile engineering will have a complete layout 
of laboratory-size dyeing equipment whereby printing, 
‘dyeing of cloth, dyeing of yarns in the skein form and 
package yarns (four types of package machines) and raw 
stock (cotton—three units) may be. done in as near prac- 
tical mill conditions as possible. Two small hydro-ex- 
tractors and necessary drying units aac that needed 
requirement. 


Experimental work in the preparation of sizing, waxes, . 


starches, oils, tallows, and finishing compounds will be 
done in a mixing laboratory where students will prepare 
proper formulae first for use in pot size, then in five to 
20-gallon mixing units, and finally on a mill-size Saco- 
Lowell cooking and mixing kettles under proper tempera- 
ture control. This will prove advantageous to all stu- 
dents in weaving, textile chemistry, and testing analysis 
since it will enable them to follow the preparation and 
application of sizing for warps throughout. every process. 

All study of the penetration of sizing and starches on 
yarns will be conducted in two completely humidified lab- 
oratories, equipped with American Moistening Company 
and Bahnson Company units, by microscopical analysis 
and other testing apparatus. The Saybolt Viscosimeter 
will be used in measuring viscosities at different time 
periods during preparation and application of the com- 
pounds and during storage also. 


The American Tool and Machine Cintinton co-oper- 
ated in furnishing their newest model five-inch package 
yarn extractor. The small cloth dyeing units were made 
up through the co-operation of the Manhattan Rubber 
Manufacturing Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
and the American Wringer. Company. A “Lightnin” 
Mixer for 3-20 gallon lots was donated by the Mixing 
Equipment Company, Inc. a five-gallon mixer with cop- 
per coil was furnished by the Charles Ross Company, 
and the Bahnson Company supplied their latest Model H 
laboratory humidification unit. 


State Buys Cotton Goods 


Among contracts placed by the North Carolina Divi- 
sion of Purchase are the following: 

Unbleached sheeting, 30,000 yards, Wellington-Sears 
Company, New York. 

Blue Indigo denim, 10,000 yards, Cone Export and 
Commission Company, Greensboro. 

Hickory shirting, 10,000 yards, Cone Export and Com- 
mission Company, Greensboro. 

Ticking, 1500 yards, J. C. McBrayer Company, Ral- 
eigh. 

Unbleached sheeting, 2,000 yards, Belk Bros., Char- 
lotte. 

Cheviot, 5,000 yards, Belk Bros., Charlotte. 

Ticking 4,000 yards, Efirds, Raleigh. 

Unbleached sheeting, 5,000 yards, Efirds, Raleigh, 

Cottonade, 1,000 yards, Belk Bros., Charlotte. 
' Work shirts, 100 dozens, Glenwood Manufacturing 
Company, Charlotte. 

Bleached sheeting, 1,000 yards, Marshall Field Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Unbleached sheeting, 10,000 yards, Williams & Shel- 
ton, Charlotte, and Belk Bros., Charlotte. 


ROY GRIN DERS—made by an organiza- 
tion which has specialized in the making of 
card grinding machines since the introduc- 


tion of the first chain traverse grinder. 


Grinders for Cotton and Woolen Cards, 
Nappers, Garnets, Shears, and Calender 
Rolls. 


B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY 
Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
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Professors Come Out Into Open 


After many months of proclaiming that none 
of the professors at the University of North 
_ Carolina were interested in or teaching socialism 
and after heaping abuse upon David Clark for 
having the temerity to make any such assertion, 
two of the professors have come out into the 
open if we are to judge by the following news- 
paper report which says: 

Representatives of the socialists made the only appear- 
ance before the North Carolina Election Board when it 
met here (Raleigh) today to consider the question. Two 
University of North Carolina professors—E. E. Ericson 
and Raymond Adams—and a student, A. A. Lawrence, 
appealed in behalf of Norman Thomas, the party’s can- 


didate for President. | 
_ Professors are enough interested in socialism 
to appear, with one of their pupils, before the 
North Carolina Election Board in its behalf of 
socialism and yet we are supposed to believe 
that they never attempt to turn the minds of 
students towards socialism. 

This did not occur in Virginia, or in South 
Carolina, or Georgia, but in North Carolina. 

When such lecturers as Bertrand Russell, 
Norman Thomas and Paul Blanshard appear in 
the South they always lecture at the University 
of North Carolina, N. C. State College for Wo- 
men or N. C. State College, but seldom are pre- 
sented at the University of Virginia, the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina or the University of Geor- 
gia. 

The professors would have the public believe 
that socialism is something entirely different and 
far superior to communism, but A. Leontzev in 
his book, “Capitalism and Socialism,” says: 

Before reaching the full development of Communism 
human society passes through a lower stage of commun- 
ism called socialism. Thus there is no impassable preci- 


pice between communism and socialism. Socialism in 
the process of its development passes on and grows into 
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full Communism. Socialism is only a lower stage, the 
initial step of Communism. 

Socialism then is in this manner the first stage to the 
Communist regime, when the new social order still carries 
in itself a whole series of traces of the old society from 
the bosom of which it sprang. With socialism private 
ownership of the means of production is destroyed. The 
means of production are socialized and become the prop- 
erty of society as a whole. In this manner the basis of 
capitalist exploitation is destroyed. 

When Norman Thomas was nominated for 
President by the Socialist National Convention 
several weeks ago the delegates paraded with 
red flags and sang the Russian song, “Red Inter- 
nationale.”’ 

It would be interesting to know whether pro- 
fessors from the University of North Carolina 
participated in that parade. 

The following are some of the connections of 
Norman Thomas, the man whom the University 
of North Carolina professors advocate for Presi- 
dent: 

Director American Civil Liberties Union. 

Director Garland Fund. | 

Director League for Industrial Democracy.: 

Member International Committee for Politi- 
cal Action. 

Director Pioneer Youth Organization. 

The American Civil Liberties Union, of which 
Norman Thomas is a director, is the principal 
supporter of all communistic efforts in the Unit- 
ed States and the report of the Lusk Committee 
said: 

“The American Civil Liberties Union is, in 
the last analysis; a supporter of all subversive 
movements. It attempts not only to protect 
crime but to encourage attacks upon our institu- 
tions in every form.” 

The purpose of the Garland Fund, of which 
Norman Thomas is a director, is to financially 
support and defend any who get in trouble as 
the result of communistic efforts. It is the back- 
bone of all subversive movements. 

_ The American Civil Liberties Union and the 
Garland Fund made possible and supported the 
communist strike at Gastonia. 

The League for Industrial Democracy, for- 
merly called the Intercollegiate Socialist League, 
has chapters in many colleges and universities 


and has for its objective and motto, "Production 


for use but not for profits.” 

They do not believe that a cotton mill should 
be allowed to pay dividends to its stockholders 
and claim that any profit made should be turned 
over to the public. 

The Pioneer Youth Organization, of which 
Norman Thomas is also a director, was. organ- 
ized in opposition to the Boy Scouts chiefly be- 
cause Boy Scouts take an oath of allegiance to 
the Ameriqan flag. 


a 
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We are exceedingly glad that these professors 
from the University of North Carolina and one 
of their converts have come out in the open, but 
puts in a very bad light the professors and ultra 
loyal alumni who have called David Clark a liar 
every time he has asserted that any professor 


at the University of North Carolina was inter- 


ested in promoting socialism. 

We wish to again assert that we are not mak- 
ing any attack upon the University of North 
Carolina as an institution and that our remarks 
are directed solely at a small group of profes- 
sors who are attempting to lead students to- 
wards atheism, socialism and communism. 

There are few within the faculty of N. C. 
State College who are equally as guilty and 
efforts being made at the North Carolina College 
for Women at Greensboro are more insidious 
than that at the University. 

The appearance of the University of North 
Carolina professors in behalf of the socialist can- 
didate for President will require a lot of explain- 
ing. 

Some apologies to David Clark are due but 
none will be made. 


Supply Business Should Improve Quickly 


With a large number of mills resuming work 
after being closed or increasing their curtailed 
schedules, their purchases of supplies and small- 
er equipment items should be quickly increased. 
It is an open secret that a great many mills 
have been buying as few supplies as they possi- 
bly could in the past year or more. 

With the return of more regular operations 
the need for supplies will be more apparent. 
Our friends in the supply business tell us there 
has already been an encouraging increase in the 
number of orders placed. Mail orders have been 
coming in better they say, showing the mills are 
in prompt need of supplies. 

From what we gather this week, manufactur- 
ers and distributors of textile supplies are in a 
fair way to enjoy the best business they have 
known in a long time. 


Mill Men Trying to Prevent Advances in 
Cotton Goods 


We have many times in the past stated that 
the cotton manufacturing industry is, we be- 
lieve, the only business which has success in the 
face of opposition from the managers of its 
establishments. 

If you meet a cotton manufacturer anywhere 
today he will immediately begin to tell you that 
the present advances in cotton goods can not 
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hold and that mills are starting up so\fast*that, 
buyers will be offered more goods than theycan 
consume. 

When the average mill man meets a buyer he 
spends most of his time telling him how bad 
things are going to be a few weeks from now. 

Mill men delight in telling everybody they 
meet that all agreements relative to regulation: 
of production have broken down and are being 
violated. 

We believe that some of them lay awake at 
night thinking up pessimistic story to tell the 
public and it is exceedingly fortunate that some 
of them live so far away from New York that 
they can not tell the same tales to buyers. 

Nowhere on earth and in no other industry 
do those who are interested in the return of pros- 
perity work so hard to spread pessimism and 
to prevent an advance in prices. 

If some of them could be afflicted for a few 
weeks with lockjaw the cotton manufacturing 
industry would be vastly benefited. 

The truth is that while, some idle mills have 


_ begun operations and others have stepped up 


production, the agreements relative to curtail- 
ment are being kept to a greater extent than 
ever before. : 

Spreading reports that such agreements are 
being generally violated is not a good method of 
aiding in their being kept. 

We believe that there is an actual scarcity 
of cotton goods because the merchants and con- 
verters had allowed their stocks to reach a very 
low point. 

With industries all over the United States 
resuming and men returning to employment, it 
is to be expected that as soon as they get pay 
envelopes they will buy those things which they 
have needed but have had to do without and 
the merchants have not now adequate supplies. 

One very reliable financial organization in 
New York has well said that they would not be 
surprised to see a buyers’ panic. 

Cotton manufacturers, however, can be de- 
pended upon to do all in their power to prevent 
a buyers’ panic as related to cotton goods. 


A New Sales Stunt 


_ The following is a description of a new sales 
stunt which doubtless produced good results but 
will not cost the merchant anything: 

Lynn, Mass.—The P. B. Magrane store here demon- 


strates its confidence that cotton goods prices are seeing 
their lowest. In connection with a special sale of sheets 


this month, the management states it will rebuy, after 
October Ist, at an increase of 10 cents each, any sheet 
purchased in the store during the sale. 
hold good until November Ist. 


This offer is to 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND SPARTANBURG 


 Seydel-Woolley 

Company 

ATLANTA 
Textile 


Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high quality is guaran- 
teed—that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, sp 

or twisting. 


Ask for Prices | 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 
JOHN &. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


P. O. Box 843 P.O. Box 720 
Greenville, &. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


rLATI 
METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
———Patented in all important Countries-—— 
For 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 

Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, ete. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


MILL NEWS ITEMS 


RocutncHam, N. C.—The Hanna Pickett Mills, of 
100,000 spindles and 2,843 looms, have closed for an 
indefinite period, it was announced by the mill manage- 
ment. 


GAINESVILLE, Ga.—The Mincey Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturers of underwear, will resume an oper- 
ating schedule Friday, August 19, after being closed for 
two weeks, during which time new machinery has been 
installed in the plant. : 


Rock Hitt, C.—The Industrial Cotton Mills Com- 
pany is operating on a day and night schedule of four 
days each week, the night operatives and the day opera- 
tives are working 40 hours a week each. The plant oper- 
ates the first four days each week. 


CHESTER, S. C.—An office building will be erected at 
the Eureka Cotton Mills plant No. 1.. Heretofore, the 
office has been located at Plant No. 2. With the con- 
solidation of Plants No. 1 and No. 2 at Hemlock Station, 
near here, it will be more convenient to have the office 
located at the enlarged plant. 


MARTINSVILLE, VA.—The Martinsville Cotton Mill 


| Company, Inc., is operating on a full-time schedule at 


the present, according to an official announcement. This 
plant, which is controlled by the Chadwick-Hoskins 
Company, of Charlotte, N. C., had been operating on an 
abbreviated schedule for some time. 


Cotumsus, N. C.—The plant of the Katterman & 
Mitchell Company, at Columbus, is now operating at full 
capacity, and some’ of the machinery is also running at 
night, 

The plant here, which throws silk, was established a 
few months ago and is one of five factories operated by 
the Katterman & Mitchell Company, of Paterson, N. J. 


ANNISTON, ALA.—Installation of 30 new seamless hos- 
iery machines is about completed in the plant of the re- 
cently formed Coosa Textile Company, in the Britton 
Building, and operations are expected’ to start soon, ac- 
cording to Andrew Stoltz, formerly with the Lengel-Fen- 
cil Company, of this city, who, with several other busi- 
ness men, argeniann the Coosa Textile Company. 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—The Tolar-Hart Cotton Mill 
ere is now running on full time, after having been on a 
half-time basis the past six months. The mill employs 
about 100 workers. Though no new employees were 
added to the payroll when the factory resumed full-time 
operation, the income of those employed was approxi- 
mately doubled. The Tolar-Hart Mill manufactures cot- 
ton yarn. | 


SHELBY, N. C.—A bid of $260,000 has been offered by 
Fred R. Morgan, trustee, for the Eastside textile plant 
here, which is now being operated under a receivership. 
It may be sold for that figure, it is said, unless a higher 
bid is received at the office of R. Marion Ross, referee 
in bankruptcy, Charlotte, by Monday, August 29. 

The offer is for the mill building, 114 acres of land, 
tenement houses, machinery, equipment, etc. 
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MILL NEwsS ITEMS 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Approximately 500 additional 
operatives were given employment when Mills Mill re- 


sumed its full-time schedule, bringing the number of | 


names on the mill payroll to approximately 1,000. 


Marton, N. C.—Under new management, the Blue 
Ridge Hosiery Mill here, formerly the Novelty Mill, be- 
gan full-time operation with 65 operatives Monday, with 
prospects of continuing thus indefinitely. 

The new owners are C. G. Carpenter and his son, Al- 
bert, who have been connected with the mill since coming 
here from Virginia three years ago. Aside from increas- 
ing the running time per week, no radical changes in the 
operation of the plant will be made. 

The mill had been employing 25 workers and aperanne 
on a curtailed basis. 


Marion, N. CA full-time working week for the 1,- 
000 to 1,200 operatives of the Clinchfield and the Marion 
Manufacturing Companies here began Monday, es 
officials announced. 

This measure, increasing their number of hours per 
week from 30 to 55, affects approximately half the in- 
dustrial workers in Marion. 

One of the officials said that although business is not 
booming yet, it is perceptibly better than it was and 
there is a good possibility that the full week schedule 
can be maintained indefinitely. 


VALDESE, N. C.—Full-time operations, both day and 
night, have been started by the Valdese Cotton Mill fol- 
lowing receipt of an order for a half-million yards of 
yarn. 

The management of the plant said that every effort 
was being made to give as many of their own mill people 
employment as possible, but that they have no assurance 
that it will be possible for them to keep a full-time sched- 
ule for more than 60 days. For some time past the mill 


had been running only about three days a week on the 
day shift. 


Tex.—Two plants of the Texas Textile Mills, 
employing 800 people at Dallas and McKinney, which 
have been running along most of the summer on a three 
and four-day-a-week basis, are now running full, due to 
orders pouring in from all parts of Texas and beyond, 
C. R. Miller, an official, announced. “The Dallas mill 
at Love Field and that at McKinney are now working 
at capacity,” said Mr. Miller, “and from present indica- 
tions, it will not be long before we will have to reopen 
the mill at Waco which was shut down last spring.” 


Bemis, TENN.—An order was received by the Bemis | 


Cotton Mills for 11,000,000 yards of cloth. The order, 
the largest ever received by the Bemis corporation, even 
during the World War upturn, will keep the plant work- 
ing at capacity for several months. 

Recent orders received by the two mills at Corinth, 
Miss., the Corinth Hosiery Mills and the Weaver Pants 
Corporation, have put them on a full-time capacity basis. 
Additional workers have been added to the crews at mills 
at Dyersburg, Tenn., Tupelo, Baldwin and Aberdeen, 
Miss. 

Resumption of river control work, the idrect employ- 
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A PRODUCT with a BACKGROUND 


The superior finishing qualities of Perkins Calen- 
der Rolls are the natural result of the longest and 
broadest experience in the highly specialized art 
of making calender rolls. 


The Perkins process of preparing materials for 
filling rolls insures uniform density, a high degree 
of resiliency and unusual endurance. The pat- 
ented double spline is an exclusive Perkins fea- 
ture. 


The Perkins organization 
is always prepared to 
build your rolls to meet 
exactly your production 
requirements. | 


Refills and remakes in- 
clude the rolls of any 
manufacture, domestic or 
foreign, for any applica- 
tion in the textile indus- 
try. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


TR+e DE MARK REG, U. PAT. OFF. 


Rolis—Cotton, Paper, Husk, Combination, Cotton and Wool 


Calenders Dyeing Machines Singers 
Drying Machines Mullen Testers Squeezers 
Starch Padders Tenters 
Water and Tommy Ranges Washers 
Dodd Mangles Scutchers Winders 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS 


ment of 7,000 men in the Memphis area, has stimulated 
retail business in the river towns. In addition cotton is 
being picked in increasing quantities. 

Memphis and mid-South merchants are confident that 
the next six weeks will bring a marked upturn in trade. 
Cotton has been made in this territory this year to show 
a progt at 5 cents a pound.’ With the price well above 
7 cents, indications are more than optimistic. 


AsHesoro, N. C.— The Tip Top Hosiery Mills, design- 
ed for making men’s. half hose and anklets, equipped 
with 100 machines, this week began manufacturing sam- 
ples of the product to be placed on the market, it was 
announced by E. J. Crame, formerly of Philadelphia, 
who is superintendent of t ip Top Mills, which is a 
reorganization of the def ilot Hosiery Mills. Ar- 
thur Ross, who was principarereditor of the Pilot Mills, 
is president and treasurer e new concern. In addi- 
tion to operations of the new industry, the Keystone and 


other hosiery mills in the community have booked enough 


orders during the past ten days to enable them to put 
more machines in operation than in many weeks. 


Trion, Ga.—The Trion Company mills and factories 


announce that full time operations have been started at 
all of the plants, with both day and night operatives. 
Four hundred former employees of the cotton mills and 
a large number of former operatives of the glove factory 
have been recalled this week. For the past two months 
or more the mills have been operated on a curtailed sched- 
ule. Another new unit has been added to the company 
within the past ten days, a factory for the manufacture 
of men’s shirts. A number of women have been em- 
ployed in this department and others will be added as 
soon as additional machines are installed and orders are 
received for the new product. 


HunTSVILLE, ALA.—Federal Judge W. |. Grubb, of 
the United States District Court, has ordered the sale of 
the Lowe Mill properties that was set for September 6, 
postponed until November 10. He acted on petition of 
Charles Lane Poor, former owner of the mill, and others 
interested in the property, who objected to the sale at 
the earlier date. Investigation of the affairs of the Lowe 
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Mill Company, now in bankruptcy, will continue mean- 
while. The order delays the probable resumption of 
operations of the company until about the first of the 
year. Two purchasers were said to be in sight who were 
able to get operations started within a few weeks after 
the sale. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Dixie Throwing Company, silk 
throwers, announced their plant at Bruce street and Oak- 
land avenue would go on 100 per cent night and day 
operation. This mill mean-employment for 50 additional 
workers. 


Mosite, ALA.—T wo cotton mills near here have boost- 
ed schedules as orders jumped. The Mobile Cotton 
Mills at Crichton resumed a 55-hour day and 50-hour 
night schedule for August, totalling 105 hours a week. 
The Cotton Mills Producing Company at Prichard has 
adopted a 55-hour week instead of the 45-hour week. 
The former plant employs 350 workers while 150 work- 
ers are at the latter. 


Cotumsta, S. C.—The Pacific Mills is now runnihg on 
a full-time basis, which means a return to the 55-hour 


week scale from 50 hours. Although the mills have had 


to place employees on a. lower wage scale, the increased 
hours will more than make up for the reduction, it is 
said. 


It was not necessary to employ additional labor, the 
present force being adequate, W. P. Hamrick, superin- 
tendent; said. Part of the machinery is running at night. 


C. I. T. Reports Increased Employment in 
Textile Trade 


Commercial Investment Trust, whose factoring subsi- 


diaries do the largest textile factoring volume in the coun- 
try, have just completed a survey of some of the larger 
mills doing business through their organizations. 

The 95 mills reporting showed a net additional number 
of persons employed on August 12th as compared to 
July 1, 1932, of 4,061—a 20 per cent increase during the 
period. Opinion was evenly divided among the heads of 
these mills as to whether or not the present demand - was 
more than just late seasonal buying. Firty-five per cent 
of the number felt that the present demand would carry 
their present rate of production through the fall season 
until the necessity for commencing the manufacture of 
spring merchandise arises. 


VERTICAL BRUSHER WITH PATENTE 
V BELT DRIVE 


CLEANS LEAF, MOTES, ETC., FROM ALL 
CLASSES OF COTTON GOODS 


ANY NUMBER OR COMBINATION OF FIBRE, 
WIRE OR SAND ROLLS 


BRUSHES INSTANTLY ADJUSTABLE FOR 
HEAVY OR LIGHT BRUSHING 


Representatives 


Carolina Specialty Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Large Production—Small Floor Space 


SOUTH Hermas Machine Company 


Warburton Ave., Susquehanna R. R. 
Hawthorne, N. J. 
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Ciba Co., Ine. 


Curran & Barry . 
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‘Smith, L. C.. Bobbin Works .......... — 
Solvay Sales Corp. . _— 
Sonoco Products _. 
Southern Spindle & Fiver Co. — 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. — 
Stein, Hall & Co, 
Stevens, J. P. & Co., Inc. 20 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Mac hine ry Co. ~ 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Veeder-Root, Inc. — 
Victor Ring Trav eler Co — 


‘Viscose Co. | 


Waltham Wetton Co. 


"Washburn Printing Co. p 26 
Wellington, Sears & Co. _.. a 
Whitin Machine Works —_ 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 2 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps ‘in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T 
Charlotte, N. C. hone 7797 
434 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 
Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 


SALESMAN WANTED—Well established 
chemical manufacturing concern desires 
the services of an experienced salesman 
to sell Sizing Compounds and other 
products to the Textile Industry in the 
South. Applicants must have a proven 
record of past results. Must also have 
a following at present and be able to 
produce results promptly. All replies 
will be held in strict confidence. Will 
arrange for personal interview. Address 
“Chemo,'’ care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


WANTED—Position by all round cotton 


mill master mechanic and electrician. 
Three years ee nee on tool making. 
Address A. B. C., Care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


Red Cross Cotton Not 
Enough to Fill Needs 


Washington—A preliminary sur- 


vey of clothing requests being made’ 


upon the American Red _ Cross, 
through its chapters and other agen- 
cies, shows that the expectations are 
far beyond the quantity, which may 
be produced from the 500,000 bales 
of cotton voted by Congress. James 
L. Fieser, vice-chairman in charge of 
administration of the cotton relief for 
the Red Cross states. 
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“Thirteen hundred of the 3,000 
chapters estimating emergency needs 
in their communities show a total of 
8,000,000 men, women and children 
destitute for clothing,’ Mr. Fieser ex- 
plained. ‘This leaves a large: part of 
the nation unheard from. 

“In fairness to our chapters and 
other social agencies who may have 
been led to place great dependence 
upon this gift of cotton to meet re- 
quirements of the needy in their com- 
munities for clothing, I feel the Red 
Cross should explain now how far the 
cotton is likely to go toward aiding in 
this emergency. Too great dependence 
upon it would undoubtedly stop the 
flow of contributions of other gar- 
ments—and these contributions have 
been the mainstay, in the past two 
winters. They will still be greatly 
needed. Cotton cloth and clothing 
should be considered as just one 
source of clothing relief during ensu- 
ing months. This is just one link in 
the chain of relief. 

‘At the present price of cotton, if 
we figure on a basis of $35 a bale, a 
flutuating price, the 500,000 bales 
would have a.value of $17,500,000 
from which all conversion costs must 
be deducted. The Red Cross would 
find itself with less than $1 worth of 
cotton cloth, or clothing for each of 
15,000,000 individuals, should only 
the families who have received Red 
Cross flour apply for clothing. For- 
tunately many of these individuals 
still have clothing meeting all or part 
of their requirements.” 


Export Outlook Reported 
Bright for Wide Prints 


Washington.—A promising outlook 
for export trade in wide printed. 
fabrics today was forecast by Trade 
Commissioner Hiram T. Nones, of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Statistics of exports for the first 
half of the current year, Mr. Nones 
declared, indicate clearly a strength- 
ing in world demand for these fabrics, 
shipments of which, including voiles, 
amounted to 62,497,847 square yards - 
during the first six months, an in- 
crease of 16 per cent over the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

American textile converters of 
printed fabrics, he said, are now in a 
much more favorable position to com- 
pete in foreign marks. 


FOONTE 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 


Rolls —W ood. Metal. Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


| HUNT 
| 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 65 Worth St., New York 
Philadelphia Chicago | Atlanta 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 2 


New York, N. Y. 


DoM4STIO EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JosHuA L. & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK 


August 25, 1932 


COTTON GoopDs | 


New York.—The cotton goods markets continued 
strong and active during the week. Large sales of a 
wide range of gray goods were made at higher prices. 
Drills and narrow sheetings were better. The demand 
for finished goods showed further expansion. Jobbers in 
various parts of the country reported the best business 
they had done in several years. Fine cottons were im- 
proved. Sales of rayon goods were checked as many mills 
withdrew lines as rayon prices were advanced by: one 
producer, with indications that the others would follow. 


Wide gray goods were active at strong prices. Print 
cloths and carded broadcloths were active and strong. 
A much better business was done on narrow drills. There 
were good sales of sateens, twills and osnaburgs. 

The situation in rayon goods is expected to be more 
settled by the end of this week. There is much buying 
interest in all-rayon fabrics, but the mills were slow sell- 


ers last week on account of the situation in rayon yarns. 


There was moderately good covering of immediate re- 
quirements in fine yarn cotton goods during the week, 
and there was apparent among buyers a feeling that it 
might be just as well to come in for at least a portion of 
their needs while current stocks last. It was known that 


fairly heavy inventories were in the hands of a number 


of mills, but with output of staple fine yarn goods at a 


| virtual standstill, it was conceivable that these stocks 


could be cleaned out, giving rise to the lifting of selling 
pressure if not indeed to an actual shortage of goods. 
Meanwhile current prices were far from tempting to mills 
which appeared generally intent upon keeping looms idle 
until such time as something more nearly resembling cost 
could be realized on sales. 


Prices on cotton goods were quoted at the week-end as 
follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s_ 2% 
Gray goods, 3844-in., 64x60s 33%4 
Gray goods, 59-in., 47% 
Grey moods. 24... 4% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 
Brown sheetings, standard 5% 

9-10% 
Standard prints _.. 5% 


Staple ginghams 6 


Constructive Selling Agents 
| for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 


=" 


| 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa—-The cotton yarn market closed 
strong and active after a very encouraging business dur- 
ing the week, prices being firmer than when the week 
opened. A large number of filling in orders, covering 
from 25,000 to 50,000 pounds, came in as the week 
ended. 

Thus far in the present quarter, the weekly average for 
mills making carded sales yarn has been only 22,385,000 
spindle hours. This compares with 92,800,000 spindle 
hours on carded sales yarn in the third quarter of 1929, 
which was below capacity but is regarded locally as nor- 
mal operating time for this season of the year. Carded 
yarn sales since July 1, it is stated, are 150 per cent 


greater than the total reported for the entire third quar- 
ter of 1929. 


The ratio of sales to production of carded yarn in June 
was 77.6 per cent; for July it was 127.1 per cent; for the 
first half of August it approximates 150 per cent. In 
every week of the last seven, carded yarn sales have run 
ahead of shipments. Sale yarn spinners’ unsold stocks 
are now at the lowest point since last winter. 

Spinners have improved their position materially in 
the last two weeks both in respect to profit margins and 
sales volume. Their gains have been more important in 
the latter, although margins are slightly better than they 
have been for.months. Spot cotton advanced from the 
low of 5 cents to approximately 7.35 cents, an upturn of 
2.35 cents, amounting to 47 per cent advance in the 
period. 

Many spinning plants are now comfortably sold up to 
the close of the year and in no position to take less htan 
top prices on any remaining production that may become 
available. 

_ While the percentage upturn in yarns does not com- 
pare with cotton, spinners have widened their margins 
slightly and, having possibly 6 to 8 weeks’ advance 


business now on their books, they are in a position to — 


press the matter of margins further at this time, and 


there are indications here and in the South that this will 
be done. 


~u--l4% 60s 32 
Colored ‘strips, $s, 3 and 
Ww hite Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
Part Waste. insulating Yarns 
40s ex. 25 8s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 11% 
Southern ‘Single Skeins 10s, t-piy and 2-ply 12 
8s 12% 128, 2-ply. 12% 
26s 17% 8s ‘ 
30s ex. . 0 13 
Southern Two- Ply” Skeins 
108 18s 14% 
12s -- 14 20s 15 
l4s 22s 16 
igs .. 14% 24s 16% 
18 30s 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest . 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Ree. U. 8. P.. O. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
| COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY _ SERVICE 


Visit Washington 
this year 


George Washington 
Bicentennial 


Reduces fares 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby om Company 
Millbury Mass. 


| = 
aAVELE 
& 
< 
| 
| LY 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
Southern 
Loom Cords a Specialty 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this spss will prove of real value 
to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Bou. Reps.: DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Bou. 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, S. C.; L. F. Moore, Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.: Sou. Offices and 
Memphis, Tenn. Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 


AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New W- M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American’ Aniline Products, Draper, Jr. ; 
Inc.. 1003 W. ‘Trade St.. Cherlotte, N. C. DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave., City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
New York City. Sou. Reps. 'R. J. Mebane, Ashe- man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford. Mer. 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- Sou. Reps.: F. H. Coker, Dist. Sales Megr., 611 


lis, N. OC. Bldg. Charlotte, N. C.;: F. F. Hubach, 
AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Lt Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, 

Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. enn. . 

Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., E. I., Wilming- 


C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga’; 711 Wood- ton, Del, Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps.: W. 1. N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 


Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office; Mar- W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newman, L. E. Green, H. 
W. L. Johnson. Atlanta Office. B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, 

ARABUL MFG. CO., THE, 110 &. 42nd St., New 1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greensboro, N. R. 


. : ‘oncord, Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, “Tenn.: 
Sou. “Agent W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.: J. M. 
L. Cobb, Greenville, 8S. C Howard, 135 S, Spring St., Concord, N. C.; w. F. 
Crayton, Raiston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.; A. 
AKNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. Covington, 715 
I. Sou. Office: Independence Provident Bldg., Chattanooga. Tenn. 
North box 844, Frank W. PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 
Johnson, P.O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y. 
Buck, Jr., 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C. Devices Pel- 
7 . C te, N. C. Sou. am 8, Pelham 1, Eclipse Textile Devices 
C.: 215 Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Baldenboro, N. C. 


e.. 8.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- - EMMONS LOOM HARNESS Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

Co., Dallas, Tex. George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Char- 
ds Bidg., Winston- 

Win- FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Pranklin Ave., 


; a Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
Salem, N. C. Sou. Reps.: 8. C. Stimson, 164 Oak 3 
land Ave. Spartanburg, S. C.; I. L. Brown, 886 elphia Office. 


Drewery St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Sevier, 1400 FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire 8t., Boston, 

Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. e-3 Southern Rep., Wm. B. Walker, Jalong. 
BAKBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, lll. Sou, Of- 

fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. H. FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps 

Spencer, Mgr. J. B. Ford Sales 1147 Hurt Bladg.. Atlante, 


Ga.; J. B. Pord Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southe if 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. O. Bidg., Louisville, Ky; J. B. Ford Sales Co.. bate 


Chas. A. Barkley, president. Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
HHIGGUS-SUAFFNER CO., 600 Brookstown Ave., principal Southern cities. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. P. O. Box 188, Salem Sta- FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence. R. 

tion. S. A. Harris, Mngr., W. H. Parks, Sales Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville, S. C.. 

Muer. . S. Phetteplace, Mer. Central Franklin Procesa 
BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New ©0., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mgr. 

York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. Sie P. O. Box 240, GASTONIA — CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 

Chariotte, N. C.; W. B. Uhiler, "608 Palmetto Bt.. Honeycutt, Mg 

Gpastenters. 8. 0. GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 

BROW cO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8. 


.% iph Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. B. A. Stigen. Mer. 
Raiph C. Plowden, Griff_'n, Ga.; Gastonia 


i N. ©.; Russell A. GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
te Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga., E. 
ng H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va.. W. L. 
BROWN & CO., D. P. 259-261 N. gg oe Alston, Mgr., Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mgr.: 
Philadelphis, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Dallas, Tex., Bialodell. Mgr.; Houston. 
BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Bta. City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
B., Buffalo, N. ¥. Sou. od ge pa Union Storage Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ale., R. T. 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.;; Quaker City Chattanooga, Tenn., McKin- 
Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Bol. Office, 1800 ney, Pt. Worth, Tex., A. H. 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte. N. O. Knoxville, Tenn. A. Cox, Mer.; 
NS CO., H. W., Philadel- 4 
Bldg.. Charlotte,  ‘{@Tiane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 
Hill Zahn, Mer. mond, New La. B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
mo 
CAMPBELL co., 75 Hudson 8t., New I. A. ‘Uhr. Mgr. jou. antonio, 
York City. Sou Re L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, Ww. J. Seibert. Mgr.; Dallas, Tex.. W. F. Kaston. 
West Point, Ga.; ike 7 Stough, P. O. Box 701. Mgr.; Houston, Tex., F. C. Bunker, Mer. : 


Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. ©. GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP C 
0., Hobo- 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 ' oe 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Me¢r. St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. N. Knapp. Commercia 
Sou. Reps.: W H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- Bank Blidg.. Charlotte. N. C. 
ton, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 


‘ GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Phone 6071, 
F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, Greensboro, N.C. Geo. A McFetters, Char- 
INC., Greenwich and Morton 8t., ‘ cretiers, Sup 

ity. Sou. Offices: 519 EB. Washington D- Gowan, representative, Greer, 8. C. 

8t.,. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, S. C.. GILL LEATHER CU., Salem, Muss. Sou. Reps.: 
CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin. ®4lph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8 
ton, lowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box. 490, Al- =i: oe reggge & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: Belton C 
iania. Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel Charlotte, Char- owden, Griffin, Ga. 

lotte, N. GUODYEAR TIKE AND RUBBER INC,, 


Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products ww myrtle Ave., Jacksonville. Fla.; Boyd Arthur, 
Bales Co., Greenville, 5. ©. Stocks carried at con- 713-15 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn: T. FP. String- 
venient points. : er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans. La.; E 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- M. Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, La.; 


cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8. Cedar St.; 8. B Paul Stevens, 1609-11 Pirst Ave. North, Birming- - 


‘Alexander, Mer. ham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr.. Cor. W. Jackson and 

DAKY KING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass Oak Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.; EB. W. Sanders, 209 £. 
Son. Rep.: John E. Humplries, P. O. Box» 843, Broadway. Louisville, Ky.; H, R. Zlerach, 1225-3 
Greenville, S..C.; Chas. L. Ashley. P. O. Box 720. - Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Atlanta, Ga. HALTON'S SONS, THOS., “C” and Clearfield, 
DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro. N. C. Sou hoger a Pa. Sou. Rep.: Dennis J. Dunn, P. O 

Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281. Charlotte. N. C.. ox 1261. Charlotte, N. C 
R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia. 8S. C.: G. N Pe ge PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
Wliison, care Ponce de Leon Hotel. Roanoke, Va ork City. Sou. Reps.: Chas C. Clark, Box 274. 
et, Mgr. ville, 8. C. T. Daniel, Textile Supply 

extile 

BRAKE COBFPORATION, Forfoik. Va Market . Dalles Tex 
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' HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., . Winston- 
Saiem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mer 


HERMAS MACHINE CU., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Char 
otte, 


HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., THE, Sandusky, 


Ohio. Sou. Offce, Plant and Reps.: P. O. Box 1538, 
Richmond, Va., S. K. Taylor, Mer. C. A. Van Wag- 
ner, Sou. Rep., Hotel Robert E. Lee, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO,, E. F., 240 W. Somerset Bt., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: J. M. Keith, 626 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; Jas. A. Brit- 
tain, 820 Comer Blidg., Birmingham, Ala.: Porter 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn.: H 
J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 663. 
Greensboro, N. C.: R. J. Maxwell. P. O. Box 124), 
Greenville, S. C.: G. F. Davis, 418 N: 3rd 8t.. 
St. Louls, Mo., for New Orleans, La 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Masa. 
Soy. Office and Piaut: 244 Forsyth St., 8.W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 
St., Washington, D. C.; Guy L. Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta Office. 


HYRGOLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfrel Lechier, 519 Johnston 
— Charlotte, N. C.; Belton CO. Plowden, Griffin, 

a. 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. F. Burney, 6563! Willls 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga... 


JOUNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohlo. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
Cc. Sou. Rep.: Ciaude B. Lier, P. O. Box 1383, 
Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castle, 212! Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham. Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga, 


LOCKWOUCD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 
42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office: Monigomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg. S..C., R. E. Barnwell, Vv. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANUATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. .Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co. Co.; Bir- 
mingham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Bir- 
mingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloose, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia— Atlanta, Allanta Belting Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, A. 
Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah; D. DeTreville (Special Agent). 
Kentucky—Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.: Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, ‘Graft- 
Pelle Co. ‘North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Belling Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.:. Reckingham, Roy Walker (Special 
Agent); Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South Care- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Cupply 
Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.: Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.;: 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Cliattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.: Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: 
Nashville. Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. = 
Carter, 62 North Main S8t.. Greer, S. C. (Pho 
186). Salesmen: E. H. Olney, 101 ie St. 
Aita Vista Apts... Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, 
Jr., 1031 North 30th St., Birmingham. Ala. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

250 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INO. Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., B. 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N O., Fred O. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: M. Murray, BE. M. Rollins, Jr., Ww. 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte orn ce: 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery S8t.. Decatur, Ga.: J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.;: V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.: T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 

MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut 8t., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 611 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., 
Hartford, Conn Sou. Reps.: 'E. W Hollister, P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.;: R: B. Moreland, P. O. 


.Box 895, Atlanta Ga 
MORTON MACTIINE WORKS, Columbus. Ga. 


Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. OC 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC.,, 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St... Charlotte, N. C.. W. H 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. lL. White, W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. %. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
Americans Saves. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers. 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
E Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
N cC.: FE. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick Fayetteville, 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. Macintyre, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte. N. C.;: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth N.E.. 
4tianta. Ga.: Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
coanye St... Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Bon 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay- 
ior, Sou. Agent, Gaffney, 8. C.; Otto Pratt, Gaff- 
ney, 8. C.; L. Lanier, Shawmut, Roy & 
Clemmons, 636 W. Peachtree Atlanta, 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
202 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte. 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. 

OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L. 
W. McCann, Div. Mgegr., Atlanta, Ga.; E. Moline, 
Augusta, Ga.; R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.: H. J. 
Canny, Greensboro, N, C.: L. H: Gill, New Orleans, 
La.; W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.: P. F. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. C. Leonard, Div. Megr., Bt. 
Louls, Mo.; W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.; C. A. Ormsby, 
Indianapolis. Ind.; G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.; H. 
J. Steeh, St. Louis, Mo.; G. W. Peoria, 


B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.: . M. Brown- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo.: H. Bryan, Onishome City, 
Okla.; C. L. Fischer, St. Louts, Mo. 


PERKINS & SON, 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

PHILADELPINIA QUARTZ CO., 121 8. Third 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 


Mass. 
Independence Bldg., 


INC., B. F., Holyoke, 
white, 


Charlotte, N Paper Makers Chemical Corp.,. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

PLATT'’S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO.., 
Lexington, N. C. U. S. Agent, F. L. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps.: W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.: R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, W. C. 

ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., Wm. H 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hamner & 


Kirhy, Gastonia, N. C.: J. 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., 
Vann Supply Co., 
Ala.: Mills & 


M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
Atlanta, Ga.: Young & 
1725 First Ave., Birmingham. 
Lupton Supply Co Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply ‘Co o., Nashville, 
Tennu.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
Go. Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.: Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke. Va. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk S8t., Boston 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent: Branch 8on. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, 8. C. Son. Reps.: W. T. 


Smith, Box 349, Greenville, 8S. C.: I. G. Moore, 301 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St... N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

SHUTTLE CO.,. Woonsocket, 
Sou. Rep.: . Bradford Hodges, Box 752, SF oP 
Ga 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
J. Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte; 
C. 


SIRRINE & CO.. J. £.. Greenville, 8. O. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.; Burkbart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanedga, . Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Méward Ave... New 
Orleans, La.; J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co.. Tampa, Miam?) 
and Jacksonville. Fla: 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. CO. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C.. Wm. H. Moanty, Mer. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain. Conn 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W.. 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Megr.: Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace FE. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
Ez. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C. H. &. eo 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and OC. W. Cain. 
Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave. 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg.. Obar- 
lotte. N. C. Ira L. Griffi 

TERRELL MACHINE lg 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 
erson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. O. 
Paine; Pres. Gae.-Ale. Rep.. Robert A. 
Rome, Ga. 


TEXTILE-FINISGHING MACHINERY OO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg. 
Oharlotte, NM. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 

U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, H. 
BH. Sou. Plants: Monticello. Ga. (Jordan Division); 
Greenville, 8. 'O.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 

. Jordan, Bales Megr.. First National Bant 
Bidg.. Charlotte. N. ©C.; 

U. 8S. RING TRAVELER CO., 
Providence, R. I. Sou 
Box 792. Greenville. 8. C.: B 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: 


OO... B. 


1001 
Sidney 
Morgen. 


159 Aborn St., 
P. Vaughan, 
Land, Box 4, 

Mill Supply Co., 


Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.: Sulli. 


van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C 
Co., Atianta, Ga.: 
mingham, Ala. 
orca ROOT, INC. Hartford, Oonn. Sou 
nape. 4 A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, C.; Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, N. C. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER UO., Providence, R 
i. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., . Carter, Megr.; 
620 Angier ‘Ave., N.E., Atlanta, B. FP. Barnes, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. O.., 
H. Wick Rose, Mgr. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. 


; Fulton Mill Supply 
Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 


Bou. Offices: Whitin Bidg., Charlott te, N. C., Ww. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. ees 1317 Healey 
Bidg.. Atienta, Ga. Sou. Reps. P. Thomas, 


Charlotte Office: I. D. 
Atiante Office. 
WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 


ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham. 2029 East 
Fifth St.. Charlotte. N. C. 


Wingo C. M. Powell. 
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New Uses for Cotton 


A new addition to the many thous- 
ands of uses of cotton in laminated 
form is the manufacture of bearings 
for machinery operating at high pres- 
sure. The Cotton-Textile Institute re- 
ports that roll neck bearings of cotton 
fabric compressed with other material 
such as bakelite are now produced in 
sizes ranging up to units large enogh 
for service with shafting 12 inches in 
diameter. Bearings of this type are 
employed in machinery for rolling 
steel ingots. Among the advantages 
claimed for them are long service in 
heavy duty and added economy due 
to the fact that they can be lubricated 
with water. 


Safety helmets for miners are now 
also made of laminated cotton fabric 
and have been quite largely intro 
duced as miners’ equipment in the 
Middle West. Their composition is 
similar to that of the materials in the 
bearings. A popular type .resembles 
the trench helmets of the French 
troops in the World War. They are 
light in weight but have great strength 
and do not warp or corrode under ex- 
posure to moisture or acids in mine 
service. The laminated cotton helmet 
is also known. abroad through the in- 


troduction of an appropriate type in- 


to police service in Berlin. 


Another recent inovation is the use 
cotton for running 
boards on automobiles. Cotton fabric 
compressed with resinous materials 
is also shaped into pipes and fittings 
for conducting acids and other highly 
corrosive fluids. Again, laminated cot- 
ton is now used for.the manufacture 
of shoe guides and back-pressure 
valves for oil well drilling equipment. 
New uses for the material also take 
it into the home, for example, in the 
form of a new housing for electric vi- 
brators. The new air-conditioning in- 


stallations which provide controlled 


temperature and moisture in homes 
also function with various parts made 
of laminated cotton. 


Rayon Exports Gain 


U. S. exports of rayon merchandise 
reached a total value of $1,573,515 in 
the first six months of 1932, a decline 
from the $2,166,188 for the same pe- 
riod of 1931, according to statistics of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

Exports of rayon yarns were more 
than doubled in both poundage and 
value, increasing from 153,036 pounds 
valued at $116,536, in the first half 
of 1931, to 376,054 pounds, worth $2- 
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67,204, in corresponding period of 
1932. This, however, was the only 
group of exports which showed an in- 
crease. | 


Export in June of $207,406 repre- 
sented a loss from the same month 
of 1931, at which time shipments were 
worth $313,444. Here, too, the ship- 
ments of all other types of rayon 


merchandise declined. 


Remnants Big Item Of 
Export 


Washington.—Declaring that rem- 
nants represent a substantial item in 
our export trade in cotton fabrics, 
Hiram T. Nones, the commerce de- 
partments textile trade commissioner, 
points out that more than 10,000,000 
pounds of such material, valued at 
approximately $2,000,000, have been 
exported annually from the United 
States. This means he states, that 
about 40,000,000 square yards are 
added each year to our regular textile 
export trade. 


For the first half of the current 
amounted to more than 500,000,000 
pounds, a figure substantially higher 
than that for the corresponding pe- 
riod of the three years preceding. 
British India is by far the largest 
foreign outlet for these shipments, 
taking 75 per cent of the total exports 
in the six months, a gain of 87 per 


cent over the corresponding period of 
1931. 


Bedspread Group Meets 


At a meeting of the Bedspread 
Group in the Cotton-Textile Institute 
at which R. W. Bennet of Bliss 
Fabyan & Company, Inc., Chairman 
of the Group, presided, it developed 
that production for the last several 
months has been on a moderate scale. 
Stocks are now substantially less than 
at the beginning of the year. 

A survey of primary channels of 
distribution of bedspreads, which was 
presented to the meeting, brought out 
the fact that the wholesalers buy a 
larger percentage of bedspreads from 
the mills and selling agents than any 
other distributor. 

There was a discussion regarding 
the advantage and convenience to 
buyers in having the bedspread inter- 
ests cooperate in opening their new 
seasonal lines simultaneously. The 
meeting recommended that the second 
week in January, 1933, be fixed as 
the time for a formal opening. 

Practically all the important bed- 
spread mills were represented at this 
meeting. 


| 

| 

| 
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Mill Village 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs—‘‘Aunt Becky.”’ 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


Rowan Mitt No. 2 (DraMonp Mitt) 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

Several months ago the Diamond Cotton Mill closed 
down, went in hands of receivers, and the Rowan Mill 
Company bought it. They have spent thousands of dol- 
lars beautifying and making the mill sanitary in every 
respect. 

First they built an addition and put in combers, then 
gave the entire building two coats of paint. Now this 
is one of the most beautiful and sanitary mills in the 
country, making an extra fine grade of hosiery yarns. 

Mr. A. E. Davis is general manager of the Rowan 
Mills No. 1 and No. 2. Mr. W. L. Campbell is superin- 
tendent; Mr. W. L. Thrift is overseer; Mr. Elmore looks 
after the combers, card room and speeder room; Mr. Joe 
Fesperman is card grinder; he has been with this mill 
ever since it started; Mr. Jim McDaniel is overseer spin- 
ning and Mr. Jess Ridenhour looks after the winder 
room. | 


We are running full time with a good set of contented 
help. We know that this mill is now in the hands of a 
good company and we are looking for better times in 
the future. J. A. MONROE. 


THOMASTON, GA. 


MARTHA MILLS AND SILVERTOWN KEEP Busy 


To date Martha Mills has not fallen victim to the 
summer lull which usually grips the textile industry 
with such strength that operations are reduced if not cur- 
tailed. Since January Ist, approximately twelve hundred 
employees have found regular work with the mill operat- 
ing three eight-hour shifts six days a week. 

Our only product, tire. cord, is shipped to the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, of which we 
are a subsidiary, to be used in the manufacture of Good- 
rich tires. We are highly elated over the fact that the 
tires sales of our parent company have warranted the 
heavy production schedule on which we have been oper- 
ating. 

Life in our industrial city, Silvertown, cannot be 
passed up unnoticed. Unusual interest is being shown 
by residents who are participating in the “Home Beauti- 
ful” contest; awards amounting to $150 will be distrib- 
uted among the winners early in October. Members of 
the Garden Club are making preparations for the fall 
flower show to be held in September. 

Over 500 children are expected to answer roll call 
when school opens on September 5th. Our faculty con- 
sists of fourteen grade teachers, a kindergarten teacher, 
music teacher and a “singing” teacher. Our vocational 
night school plans to start the fall term with full classes. 

Our peach orchards yielded ten cars of ‘“Godrich” 
peaches which were shipped to Eastern markets. The 
residents of the city were given a bountiful supply for 
canning, pickling, etc. 

For the benefit of the ones who are not familiar with 


our location, Silvertown is one mile north of Thomaston 
and sixty-eight miles south of Atlanta on No. 3 Highway, 
which is paved all the way. DAISY. 


CHINA GROVE, N. C. 


CHINA GROVE CoTTON MILLS 


This is an interesting plant, making all kinds of hosiery 
yarns and sewing thread, mercerized. A lot of long sta- 
ple Egyptian cotton is used and the creamy color is very 
pretty. 

Mr. John H. Rutledge, secretary and treasurer, made 
us welcome and our visit was entirely pleasant. We were 
glad to meet this cordial gentleman. 

L. B. Laughlin, superintendent, escorted ‘“Aunt Becky” 
through the pretty mills; he is a prince of courtesy and 
kindness, and deserves to go far in the textile industry. 
He is the youngest looking superintendent we have seen. 
However, his position has not given him “swell-head.”’ 
He is calm, serene and confident, and runs his job instead 
of being run by it. 


The mill village is truly nice and Mr. Rutledge hopes 
soon to dress it up in new paint. The grounds about the 
mills are beautiful with grass, shrubs and flowers. 

All houses have bath and kitchen sink, free water and 
lights. 

L. P. Thompson and W. R. Owens are card room 
overseers; J. W. Mabry and C. A. Talbert are overseers 
of spinning; B. W. Thompson is master mechanic. 


CONCORD, N. C. 


Brown Mes. Co. 


Mr. H. W. Moore, secretary and treasurer of this mill, 
was a few years ago mayor of the City of Charlotte, and 
is often referred to as ‘“‘one of the best.” He is a man 
who makes and keeps friends; all are at once favorably 
impressed with him, and his good qualities, like the 


goods he manufactures, wear well. 


There’s only two things that embarass me when I’m 
in the presence of this genial gentleman—my feet are 
larger than his! He no doubt has shoes made to order, 
for surely there are none in any shoe store small enough 
for him. 

Mr. Moore never keeps ‘Aunt Becky” waiting; being 
an efficient executive, he is always ready for the next 
duty and can dispatch business quickly and pleasantly. 
He never seems hurried, worried or pessimistic, and says 
we have a lot to be thankful for. We are truly thankful 
for textile executives like him. | 

Among his overseers are: Sam Helms, V. M. Barrier, 
C, L. Billing, W. A. Buff, C. S. Dorton, Walter Dover, 
P. H. Hill and George Hilton. 

L. C. Campayner is superintendent. The product is 
flannels. 

Locke Cotton Mirts Co. 

Here’s where we find Mr. T. H. Webb, president, a 

man who stays on the job and says the best people are 
mill people, and can prove it right there in his own vil- 
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lage. Certainly he has a right to be proud of his em- 
ployees, for they are a very high class. 

Mr. C. S. Smart, the superintendent, has been here a 
long time and is one of the most capable officials that 
we know. He has a fine record and is well liked. 

This mill in time past specialized in ginghams and 
chambrays, but is getting away from that somewhat, and 
is more interested in all kinds of knitting yarns and suit- 
ings. J. L. Beaver, dyer, has hundreds of samples of 
yarns in his office and almost as many different colors. 

Marvin Long i is overseer carding: H. L. Sedberry, over- 
seer spinning; John Kirk, finisher; F. L. Howell, master 
mechanic, 

R. B. Hughes, assistant superintendent, stays ‘mostly 
at the Buffalo plant, several blocks from the big Locke 
Cotton Mills. 

At Buffalo, C. A. Atwell is day carder and A. W. Bal- 
lard, night carder; H. L. Nelson is spinner. 

The first time I visited Buffalo two years ago, Mr. 
Woods, the gate watchman, gave me a little dose of 
purgatory by making me stand outside the gate in the 
hot sun till it was convenient for Mr. Hughes to see me. 
But he now knows “Aunt Becky” and is not an enemy. 
and courteously invites me to a seat in his sanctum, then 
finds Mr. Hughes right away. Mr. Woods is all right, 
and he “knows his onions.’ 


LANDIS, N. C. 


Linn Mirts Co. AND CorrtHER MILLs Co. 

We truly enjoyed our visit to Landis. There are no 
cleaner mills to be found than Linn, and Corriher, and 
the people are truly friendly and sociable. 

G. O. Lipe has been here many years as superintendent. 
P. K. Dry is his assistant, and both have the respect and 
confidence of their employees. 

At Linn, G. D. Ramseur is carder both No. 1 and No: 
2; L. W. Overcash is spinner in No. 1, and L. F. Camp- 
bell, in No. 2. This mill makes double carded yarns 
from 12s to 30s. 

At Corriher, G. W. Hill is carder and Dock Lefler, 
spinner. George Wright is master mechanic for both 
mills. Corriher makes combed yarns 16s to 60s. Four 
new Foster winders, Model No. 102, have just been in- 
stalled. 

A cotton cleaner, called a “Gyrator,” manufactured 
by a concern in Columbus, Ga., was doing some fine work 
here. 

The girls in these mills are very neat in appearance. 
The majority have adopted a uniform dress.: Estelle 
Davidson has won distinctive honors as basketball guard. 
I was glad to meet her and her sister, Eula. 

Sincere thanks go to Superintendent Lipe and his as- 
sistant, Mr. Dry, and to Mr. Ramseur and Mr. Dry for 
inviting us to their homes, 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Pomona Mitts, Inc. 


Big orders, lots of changes in patterns and everybody 
busy and happy. Out at Pomona Dairies. one of the 


finest Holstein cows in the herd. delighted all who were 
interested by presenting a surprise in the way of twin 
heifer calves. Uncle Hamp and I went by to see them 
but they were off in the pasture and we were disappoint- 
ed. But Oh Boy! we sure did sample the chocolate 
milk—a product made to perfection at this dairy. 
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The heifer calf presented to us by Messrs. Horton and 
Causey, of Pomona Mills, and Pomona Dairy, we believe 
would take a prize anywhere. She is now nine months 
old and as large as any Jersey cow in our pasture. 

J. E. Latham is president of Pomona Mills, Inc. Don't 
think I’ve ever met him. C. W. Causey is secretary and 
treasurer; E. S. Tennent, of Spartanburg, S. C., is pur- 
chasing agent; John Scott, buyer; W. H. Horton, assist- 
ant buyer; C. J. Ashmore, superintendent, and has been 
on this job several years, which proves his ability. The 
product is varied, fancy gray and colored goods. 

The mill grounds are truly beautiful, especially at this 


time of year, and Superintendent Ashmore is justly proud 
of them. 


Cotton in Road Building 


Arnold M. Davis, a young Louisiana road engineer, 
tells of how he discovered the utility of cotton in road 
building. He has been building roads in many of the 
Southern States. 

Some years ago, according to the Manufacturers Rec- 
ord, he hit upon the idea of using cotton fabric as the 
result of an accident in which a workman’s shirt was 
embedded in the surface of a road under construction. 
This proved capable of preventing cracking and deterior- 
ation. Since then Mr. Davis has been conducting ex- 
periments to determine the most satisfactory cotton cloth 
as well as the correct grade of asphalt to use. Roadbuild- 
ers throughout the country have been watching his ex- 
periments with interest. 

In the construction of a “cotton road” the cotton fab- 
ric is laid just beneath the wearing surface. This pre- 
vents the water from entering the base and causing it to 
lose stability. The cotton cloth also keeps fine particles 
from working up into a crack and preventing the crack 
from healing under traffic. According to this theory the 
cotton fabric forms a waterproof cover which actually 
carries the load. It also produces a tensile strength in a 
paving material somewhat similar to that given by cotton 
fabric in connection with rubber in the construction of 
an automobile tire. Further we are told that the cotton 
material is particularly useful for reinforcing strength on. 
the. shoulders of highways. : 

Altogether it is especially adapted for use in the low 
cost highways that are being built in the rural districts 
of the South. But other authorities tell us that it is also 
being tried in England and other foreign countries. 

The successful experiments so far conducted indicate 
that the use of cotton in road construction is by no means 
a fanciful idea, says the Asheville Citizen. Instead it 
should add a great deal to the strength and wearing 
qualities of roads, besides saving large sums of money for 
maintenance and reconstruction. This seems to open up 
a large market for cotton. For cotton fabric may be 
used extensively on the thousands of miles of secondary 
roads in the country which require a low-cost, yet dur- 
able surfacing.—Gastonia Gazette. 


Creaseless Cotton and Rayron Fabrics Will 
Be Made in Britain 


Manchester, Eng.—-Invention of creaseless cotton and 
rayon fabrics as the result of 14 years of research, was 
announced by Kenneth Lee, chairman of Tootal Broad- 
hurst & Lee, at the annual meeting of the company. 

The process consists of treating cotton or rayon fila- 
ment with a resin preparation, is commercially perfected, 
and patented in Britain and 20 foreign countries, he said. 
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COTTON MILL FOR SALE 


8500 Spindles, 260 Looms, 360 H. P. 
New Diesel Engine, Brick Buildings, 
Good Tenant Houses, Good Labor 
Conditions. Exceedingly cheap—Good 
terms—Low Taxes. For further infor- 
mation write C. M., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


J. FRED WELCH 
Offers For Sale 


12,000 No, 4, Dixon One Piece saddles 
3,000 44% x6% fibre head spools 
2,500,000-10-in. straight steel heddles | 
10-in. roving cans 35 cents each 
Large Saeey 4x5 and 4x6 wood head 


spools 

12-7x3% Whitin speeders 

10-Hopedale fancy twisters, new at- 
tchments 

Write, wire or telephone your in- 


quiries 
Box 763 
Charlotte, N. C. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 
Certain parties are interested in in- 
vestments now in worth-while south- 
ern properties at bargain prices, such 
as textile mills, or any other large 
property. If you are interested in sell- 
ing or refinancing, and really mean 
business, we will show you how to get 
in contact with them. Write for in- 
moation without any obligation or ex- 
pense to you. Bruce Craven, Attorney 
at Law, Trinity, North Carolina. (15 
years in municipal and industrial 
financing.) 


WANTED—Position as master mechanic, 
steam or electric. Can give best. refer- 
ences. M. T. B., care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Overseer Spin- 
ning. Experienced on colored and grey 
fine and coarse numbers, now employed 
but desire to change. Will go anywhere. 
Best of references. X. Y. Z., Care of 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


— 


word, each insertion. 


per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 
Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 
on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


Bill Heads 
 §$Statements 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 


118 West Fourth St. 


Phone 38-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 


August 25, 1932 


Large Sales of Cotton Goods 


‘Sales this week continued in large 
volume and further advances in prices 
were secured on many constructions. 
Grey goods were again active in prac- 
tically all lines and we are most en- 
couraged over the developments dur- 
ing the week on narrow sheetings and 
drills. The market’s sales on narrow 
sheetings for the past few weeks have 
been materially in excess of produc- 
tion and accordingly have made big 
inroads into stocks. Buying was 
principally from the bag manufactur- 
ers and converting trade, but the de- 
mand from the jobbers was also much 
improved. There was considerable 
increase in the demand for fine and 
fancy goods, particularly on rayon 
mixtures,” Hunter Manufacturing & 
Commission Company reports. 


“On sheets and pillow cases. the 
good demand has continued and, 
judging from the activity in this di- 
vision during the last few weeks, it 
would seem that consumers are actu- 
ally taking the advice of some of the 
retail stores to buy for future use. On 
colored goods the situation has chang- 
ed materially and many constructions 
are now confortably sold ahead, with 
mills in some instances unable to sup- 
ply the present demand for spot or 
nearby delivery. Denims are in strong 
position and on certain constructions 
of chambrays the volume has been 


large. While flannels for the cutting 


trade have been quiet, we believe we 
may soon see more activity. 

“This week a southeastern jobbing 
house bought a quantity of goods, 
their purchases covering a wide range 
of fabrics. In discussing the situation 
with the buyer he informed us that 
this was the first time he had visited 
the New York market in two years 
and that during this period he had 
bought practcally nothing. He feels 
that the outlook for business in his 
section is promising; while the cotton 
crop in his immediate vicinity will be 
small, the production cost will also be 
low as very little has been spent for 
fertilizer or even for chemicals for 
fighting the boll weevil. He also feels 
that it is now absolutely necessary 
for the farmer to purchase clothing 


and shoes as practically everything he: 


possesses is worn out. 

“During the week’ several weak 
spots have been pretty well cleared 
up, in nearly every line of fabrics 
there has been improvement, and we 
feel that considerable progress has 
been made in the strengthening of the 
foundation of the entire market on 
cotton goods.” 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Here are the Crucial Minutes 


. which the 
business paper 
helps to save 


*“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer’s office. 
A ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. | 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief—heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 


_ dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 


Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 
walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 


to stand or fall on 
the result of per- 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper... It stands 


sonal salesmanship. 
for honest, known, paid 


Here are the cru- 
cial minutes when 
circulation; straight-forward 
business methods, and edi- 


a man must sell. 


And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. . 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations out of the way; to 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer’s most important single objec- 
tive. His interest makes the business paper 
the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


torial standards that énsure This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
reader interest...These are. -. @ CoOperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
the factors that make a val’ industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
uable advertising medium. to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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SIZERS 


FOR BEST RESULTS IN 
SIZING RAYONS—USE A 
RAYON WARP SIZER 


‘Johnson's’ are used by leading mills 
all over the world who realize that, for 
best results in handling rayon, the use 
of rayon equipment is imperative. 

Users of ‘‘Johnson’s'’ range from plants 
having as few as 30 looms to as many 
as 6055! 

There must be a reason for this out- 
standing leadership—it will pay you to | 
learn why. 


CHAS. B. JOHNSON 
Piercy St., Paterson, N. J. 


Representative 


Carolina Specialty Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


August 25, 1932 


for 


NEW EDITION 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
NOW READY 


Gives capital, number of ma- 
chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
tendents, kind of power used, 
product and telephone number, 
of every Southern Cotton Mill. 
Also contains sections: “Hints 
Traveling Men,” and 
Clark’s Code Word Index. 
Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 

Two Revisions Yearly keeps 


| 


Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 
Mills and in the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


Orders Filled Promptly 
Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 


$1.00. 


“Cotton Mill a and 
Calculations” 


By D, A. ToMPxKINs 
Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 


tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 
A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 


which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. 
A handy and complete reference book. Vest 


size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. © 


this Directory Accurate and -| 
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